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Harti & McCreary CoMPANY 434 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Enclosed find $ for which send the books listed below: 
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Some Unsolved Problems in Equalization 


Reasonable Equality of Educational Opportunity in Many 
Communities Awaits Solution of Problems Presented 


EMOCRACY—or equality of 

opportunity—in public edu- 

cation has been achieved in no 

material sense even for our 
little children of Illinois. 


To be sure, among the nearly 12,000 
school districts of Illinois there are 
many schools that are models of ex- 
cellence. On the other hand, we must 
admit that there are several schools 
which are very, very poor. 


Some Comparative Standards 


Our larger cities range all the way 
from 100% to less than 20% in the 
percentage of elementary school 
teachers who are normal graduates or 
the equivalent. On the same point of 
comparison entire counties range 
from 85% to only 4%. The annual 
current expenditure per elementary 
pupil in average daily attendance 
runs from $115 in one county to only 
$32 in another; city districts show a 
similar range that extends from near- 
ly $200 to $20. In the 102 counties 
the percentage of common school en- 
rollment found in high school is only 
one-third as high as it is in another 
of our counties. How can any person 
claim that a reasonable equality of 
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FIGURE I—An Objective Evidence of School Standards Found in City of High Ability to Support Education 


educational opportunity exists among 
the children of our state under such 
varying conditions? 


Main Cause Of Inequalities 


In general the schools with poorest 
standards are found to be the most 
handicapped in ability to provide 
funds. Money seems to go a long way 
in employing trained teachers, en- 
abling the individual needs of the pu- 
pils to receive attention, enriching the 
curriculum, lengthening the term, im- 
proving housing facilities, engaging 
competent supervisory and adminis- 
trative service, and the like. For ex- 
ample, of cur districts containing 
cities of 2,500 to 10,000 population 
the ten ranking highest in assessed 
valuation per elementary pupil in 
average daily attendance have 91% 
of their elementary teachers meeting 
normal graduation or the equivalent, 
whereas the low ranking ten have a 
corresponding percentage of only 
39%. 


Two City Schools Compared 
Figure I presents objective evi- 
dence of the type of educational 
standards maintained in one of our 
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cities that has high ability to support 
education. 

The teachers who labor with the 
facilities offered in a poorer school 
district may be equally as sincere in 
attempting to achieve good results as 
are those who teach where splendid 
facilities prevail. Yet the simple fact 
remains that both teachers and pupils 
work under oppressive handicaps in 
most of our poor districts. 

Table I summarizes certain infor- 
mation for two city school systems; 
it is the system with the greater abili- 
ty to support its school that has its 
school standards typified by Figure 
I. It is clearly apparent that the city 
with the high assessed valuation per 
pupil has school standards superior 
to the city with low economic ability 
to support education. In the city of 
low ability, salaries for the present 
year will run lower than the figures 
in the table indicate; lack of finance 
caused a reduction in salaries ranging 
from 10% to 25%. 

Standards Lowest in Small Districts 

Of course, Table I does not show 
the broadest extremes that might be 
shown in educational opportunities in 
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Illinois. Figure IJ will serve as an 
objective index of the low educational 
standards that must be tolerated in 
some of the small, poverty-stricken 
districts outside of our larger cities. 

The educational offering in many 
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ferences in cost of living, transporta- 
tion, and the like. To encourage edu- 
cational progress everywhere, all dis- 
tricts, including the weakest, should be 
permitted to raise extra local funds 
with which to surpass the minimum 


Table I—Comparative Standards in Elementary Schools of Two Cities 
in Illinois 





City of City of 
Item of Comparison—For Elementary Schools Low High 
Ability Ability 
eit 1 2 3 
Percentage of teachers with 4 years of advanced training.......... 3% 20% 
Percentage of teachers with 2 or more years of advanced 
training ........ sid 48% 98% 
Ratio of trained ‘teachers (normal ‘graduates or equivalent) 
to 100 pupils in average daily attendance................................. 1.45 5.13 
Average salary of men teachers and principals............................,  $1,323* $3,880 
Average salary of women teachers and principals.......... paineaeaal $843* $1,929 
Present value of building investment per pupil in average | 
EES ST ee ee een $121 $464 | 
Value of equipment per pupil in average attendance.................... $3.75 $38.50 
Annual current expenditure per pupil in average attendance... $35 $160 | 
I ON ITED A cin nscndcinnseninipieeliedisinisiesicinenabnccipbbenceesceveienienppckiienionin 8 mo. 10 mo. 
Assessed valuation per pupil i in average attendance... = saninataiciieen $1,778 $10,181 





*Average for current year will be lower; 


a general reduction ranging from 10% 


to 25% was 


made because of lack of finance. 


communities cannot be improved un- 
less the state as a whole realizes that 
its educational responsibility toward 
all children—as laid down by consti- 
tutional mandate—must be fulfilled 
in the backward and needy centers 
and must be backed up with adequate 
state funds. 


Current Ideals in Equalization 


Some of the ideals current in equal- 
ization programs have been stated as 
follows." In effecting the state pro- 
gram for equalizing educational op- 
portunities, there is first set up a 
mandatory program of good school 
standards stated in as specific terms 
as is possible. No local district, using 
as it must the state-planned tax sys- 
tem, should be compelled to burden 
itself excessively to carry out the 
state-mandated program of educa- 
tion; theoretically, local units should 
be required to levy only that tax rate 
extended by the wealthiest district in 
order to finance the minimum pro- 
gram, and the extra funds needed by 
districts other than the wealthiest to 
support the mandated standards 
should come from the state. Local 
districts should receive due allowance 
on account of extreme variations in 
school expenditures arising from dif- 


See, for example, the following: 

Mort, Paul. State Support for Public 
Schools Bur. of Pub., Tebr. Col., New York 
1926. 

. . » State Aid for the Public Schools in the 
State of New York. Pp. 195-252 of N. Y. 
State Legislative Doc. No. 97 of 1925. 

Nebraska State Teachers Assn. A Plan for 
Providing Beeetty of Educational Opportunity 
in Nebraska. 192 

Keith, John (chairman). Report of Com 
mission to Study Distribution of State Sub- 
sidies to School Districts. Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 1927. 


educational program. Apportion- 
ments to wealthy districts need to be 
justified from reasons outside of a 
program of equalization. 
Our Present Distributive Plan 

Each district in Illinois is permit- 
ted to claim from the state distribu- 
tive school fund $9 per elementary 
school pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in grades 1-8 inclusive, counting 
not fewer than 18 pupils per full- 
time elementary school teacher. In 
addition, claims may be made by a 
needy district to supplement the 
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yield of a $1.00 local educational rate 
(if actually extended) so that there 
will be the larger of two options: (1) 
$850 per elementary school teacher- 
unit or (2), $25 per pupil in average 
daily attendance. Hence, a ‘‘special 
aid’’ district claims enough supple- 
mentary aid to make its total avail- 
able revenues not less than $1,012 per 
teacher-unit or not less than $34 per 
pupil-unit. 

The above claims—even if paid in 
full to all districts—would be too low 
to finance educational standards now 
regarded as thorough and efficient; 
for the state-wide average expendi- 
ture in the elementary schools now 
runs around $86 per pupil-unit in 
average attendance and $2,232 per 
teacher-unit. 

Figure III shows graphically our 
failure to finance educational oppor- 
tunities in our poor districts upon a 
plane anything like adequate to the 
average standards regarded as satis- 
factory throughout [llinois. The 
average current expenditure per 
elementary pupil-unit in Illinois is 
$86, but the level to which a needy 
district may be raised with state aid 
is but $34. 

Illinois has more than one district 
that could conduct a reasonably good 
school with an annual educational 
tax rate of but 10 cents—a school far 
better than is required by the pres- 
ent standards set for length of term, 
qualifications of teachers, and the 
like. Our requirement of an educa- 
tional rate of at least $1.00 before a 
weak district can claim additional aid 














FIGURE II—Buildings Used Year After Year by Districts Very 
Weak in Ability to Support Schools 
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is certainly above that of 10 cents. 
Yet the weak districts for the most 
part are no doubt willing to levy such 
a local tax if the state will but com- 
plete the support of an adequate edu- 
cational program. 
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term of at least 9 months, and require 
beginning teachers to have at least 
two years of advanced training. Shall 
we be satisfied to have our weak dis- 
tricts continue with a short term, a 
traditional course of study, inade- 





$86 

















$34 





Amount per elementary 
pupil-unit which State 
may help to provide 


Average expenditure per elementary pupil-unit in State 


FIGURE IIlI—Offer of “Less Than Half An Education” to Child 
in Poor District 


As a matter of fact, many needy 
districts have an educational rate 
above $1.00 on $100 of assessed valua- 
tion, thus taking advantage of the 
opportunity whereby the state-wide 
minimum program can be surpassed 
—and progress beyond be attained; 
however, the increase in the educa- 
tional tax rate of even the full 50 
cents additional permitted by local 
referendum does not produce a very 
large yield upon the low valuation of 
a ‘‘special aid’’ district. 


In some counties the distributive - 


fund claims—even as low as they are 

—cannot be paid in full with a state 
distributive fund of $10,000,000 a 
vear. In 1930 only about 1 county 
in 5 will be able to pay in full the 
distributive fund claims of its dis- 
tricts. 


A Few Questions Raised 


Among the problems related to our 
equalization program in Illinois are 
the following. Others could be added 
if space permitted. 


I. Are the factors involved in the 
mandatory program of education suf- 
ficient? Each district must have a 
term of at least 8 months in length, 
meet the requirements of the sanita- 
tion law relative to housing, offer the 
traditional course of study and cer- 
tain state-prescribed subjects, and 
employ a teacher who if inexperi- 
enced has been able to obtain a certifi- 
cate requiring at least a high school 
education and a successful examina- 
tion in numerous subjects. 


Frequently one hears the question, 
‘‘Are our minimum requirements 
high enough?’’ Several states require 
a minimum term of more than 8 
months, and twenty states require a 
beginning teacher to have had at 
least one year of training beyond high 
school, the standard which Illinois 
reaches by July, 1931. Nearly all of 
our city and village schools have a 


quate supervision, poorly trained and 
poorly paid teaching service, and a 
low per capita cost per pupil? 

II. Is the equalization aid offered 
to needy districts enough to finance 
the present mandated program? 
Since the equalization level of $1,012 
per teacher-unit or $34 per pupil-unit 
was ‘‘promised’’ by law, there has 
been an increase in the minimum term 
amounting to 14.28% and the mini- 
mum qualifications set for beginning 
teachers have been raised—and will 
be still further raised as certain pro- 
visions of the certificating law be- 
come effective. While the state school 
fund has been increased, we must re- 
call that until recently the district 
claims for state aid were not paid in 
full in any county—and even now 
will not be paid in full in most of 
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that needy districts, limited to an ex- 
penditure of $1,012 per teacher-unit, 
will generally be unable to consider 
the employment of a teacher with ade- 
quate professional training, and very 
likely they will be compelled to em- 
ploy inexperienced teachers for filling 
vacancies. If we believe that teach- 
ers should have a decent existence 
wage—not even mentioning a profes- 
sional and cultural wage—and if we 
want them to be able to spend their 
summers in a manner profitable to 
them as teachers, then we must surely 
advocate a decided advance in the 
‘*financial level of equalization’’ to 
which a needy district may be lifted 
with state aid. 


III. Should indifferent districts 
be compelled to spend enough to pur- 
chase under ordinary conditions a 
type of teaching service that could be 
considered good?’ We believe that 
such becomes necessary in carrying 
out any equalization program on an 
adequate level—simply because under 
the small district system will be found 
several schools where only mandated 
requirements will be met. 

For example, a one-teacher district 
with only $60,000 valuation may levy 
an educational rate of $1.00 and 
claim $412 from the state this year— 
and next year levy only a rate of 50 
cents, receiving but $162 from the 
state. Total funds available for edu- 
cational expenditures for the two 
years are $1,474, quite sufficient to 
pay the teacher $70 a month and take 
eare of the meager additional ex- 
penditures in such a school. The 


Per Cent Of All High 
Schools Accredited 























10 High 
Counties 
$859 71% 
10 Low 
Counties 
$449 hog 


FIGURE IV—Comparative Rating of High Schools in 10 High Income 
Counties and in 10 Low Income Counties 


them. If a one-teacher district pays 
a salary of $100 a month for 8 
months, there would be left only $212 
for meeting all educational expendi- 
tures other than the salary of the 
teacher. This sum would probably be 
too small; for, as a rule, not nearly 
as much as 80% of educational ex- 
penditures can be devoted to salary. 


Will $800 purchase efficient teach- 
ing service for the school year? While 
there are several thousand faithful 
teachers trying to render satisfactory 
service in our schools for such a sal- 
ary or even less, it must be admitted 


state, to be sure, does not have to pay 
any ‘‘special equalization quota’’ 
when the local rate is but 50 cents— 
but the state does see inflicted upon 
some of its children a poor school two 
years in succession, and even in the 
year when the state bears a large 
share in trying to equalize up to a 
level measured by $1,012 per teacher- 
unit. 

There are a few thousand teachers 
in Illinois that receive an annual sal- 
ary of less than $800, several receiv- 
ing even less than $600. After Sep- 


tember, 1931, Colorado will require 
(Continued on Page 66.) 
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Making, Children’s Book Week Count 


ACH YEAR in November, Chil- 

dren’s Book Week calls attention 
to the importance of children’s read- 
ing, through programs and exhibits 
in schools, libraries, churches, book- 
stores and clubs. Book Week this 
year, November 16 to 22, is the 
twelfth annual observance. 

Exhibits, classroom projects, assem- 
bly and club programs will be allied 
with these central themes : 

1. Books that promote international 
friendship, giving an interesting view of 
the history and customs of foreign lands. 

2. Books for young Americans, which 
make the past of their own country a live 
and thrilling story. 

8. Books about the wonders of the 
modern world, helping the child to under- 
stand his environment. 

4. Background books—the classics in 
literature, books revealing the arts and 
culture of the past. 

In many cities Book Week has been 
made a matter of community observ- 
ance in which civie and social organi- 
zations, the schools, churches, and 
libraries take part. One such pro- 
gram, which was productive of wide- 
spread good, was that sponsored by 
the Woman’s Club in LaGrange, 
Georgia, which received first prize in 
the General Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs contest in. 1929. 

The assistance of schools, libraries 
and all other organizations was solic- 
ited. Programs were offered in all 
the schools. The various civic and 


social and church organizations all 
gave programs, talks or sermons on 
Book Week, and the local newspaper 
splendid publicity. The 
in a 
representing book 


provided 
whole observance culminated 
pageant parade, 





characters, and scenes from books. A 
sum of money was presented to the 
library, and branch libraries were 
established in all the county schools. 


In another city the high school was 
about to be dropped from the ac- 
eredited list because of inadequate 
library facilities, when the Woman’s 
Club came to the rescue and by its 
Book Week campaign raised enough 
money to enlarge the school library 
and to restore the school’s standing. 

Many teachers, however, will be 
faced with the prospect of organizing 
the Book Week programs. In a rural 
community, where library facilities 
are limited to what the school can 
provide, no observance of Book Week 
can be more significant than the addi- 
tion of say a dozen books, selected so 
that there are two to four aleng the 
lines of each of the four central 
themes suggested for Book Week. 
Community organizations may, if 
necessary, be prevailed upon to fur- 
nish the books. 


An effective school program em- 
ploys the exhibit idea. The books 
themselves are on display. Students 
are costumed to represent a principal 
character from each of the books. 
Each student is familiar with the 
book he represents, in order that he 
ean recite a few of the incidents— 
just enough for a ‘‘taster’’—so that 
the others will want to read for them- 
selves. 

If the book is non-fiction, one deal- 
ing let us say with modern means of 
transportation, it will require little 
persuasion for some boy to don an 
aviator’s suit and recite a few of the 
outstanding facts in regard to the 
development of one of the most revo- 
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lutionary discoveries of the modern 
age; or another to ‘‘broadcast’’ some- 
thing about the development of radio 
as an agent of communication. 

After all the real object of Book 
Week is to make good reading avail- 
able to children of school age and to 
encourage the reading habit, so that 
whatever the plan of observance, the 
measure of its success is expressed in 
terms of the favorable reaction upon 
this group. 





Progress in Oregon 


ly 1928 the Oregon State Teachers 
Association resolved to appoint an 
Oregon Education Plan Committee to 
make a careful study of the educa- 
tional system of that state, of what 
was needed in the way of improve- 
ment, and of how to bring about the 
improvements. 


In December of the same year the 
committee presented a plan of im- 
provement to the association, which 
in general terms was as follows: 

1. A centralized state system, headed 
by a state department that is adequately 
staffed, carefully organized, and liberally 
financed. 

2. The enlargement of units of school 
organization and administration to such 
size as will permit the efficacies and 
economies in education that are now 
found in large scale organizations under 
expert leadership in other fields. 

3. An adequate system of finance that 
will equalize the burden of school costs 
over large areas and assure equality of 
educational opportunity to all children of 
the state. This involves a substantial 
contribution by the state. 


4. The development of the county ad- 
ministrative and supervisory organiza- 
tion through such proper financial sup- 
port as will insure an adequate staff of 
thoroughly trained and expert educational 
officers. 


5. Standards of training, certification, 
and salary, such provisions of retirement 
as will insure a more stable and per- 
manent teaching profession and a higher 
type of service. 


6. A carefully integrated and unified 
school system which will provide for 
most effectually meeting the educational 


needs of young people at each school 
level. 


In 1929 the committee worked out 
the details of this state plan and pre- 
sented arguments in support of each 
objective. These details and argu- 
ments were published in pamphlet 
form for study by teachers and other 
citizens; this pamphlet contains the 
best educational platform we have ever 
seen stated in as few pages. We hope 
the Oregon teachers will succeed'in get- 
ting their plans translated into laws. 
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The Challenge of Illiteracy 


By CORA WILSON STEWART 


Chairman, Illiteracy Commission of World Federation of Education Associations 


its part in overcoming some 

handicap or hardship which 
burdens the human race. In meeting 
this challenge valiantly we may re- 
peat the story of knighthood in this 
modern age and bring the romance of 
the crusades of old into our daily 
deeds. Infinitely greater, however, is 
the escape from selfishness such ef- 
fort brings and the opportunity for 
voluntary enlargement of our sphere 
of usefulness, far and away beyond 
the beaten path of our prescribed 
duties, which it affords. 

The record of what has been ac- 
complished by physicians and other 
workers in the field of health in ren- 
dering smallpox harmless and yellow 
fever extinct is an inspiring example. 
Through the efforts of these heroes 
of health the dangers of disease have 
been lessened. This condition was 
brought about by patient, intelligent 
and systematic effort, of course, and 
effort that involved no little courage 
and self-sacrifice. 

Illiteracy presents a challenge to 
the teacher. It is a challenge to every 
educated citizen, but to the teacher 
most of all, for it is not only the an- 
tithesis of everything for which the 
teacher stands and for which she 
strives, but it is often a great obstacle 
to her success in the class room. Any 
teacher who has dealt with the child 
of illiterate parents can testify to the 
fact that in such cases cooperation 
with the school is lacking. The child 
of illiterate parents is at a great dis- 
advantage, but greater than the call 
to free the child from an impediment 
is the appeal of the adult for his be- 
lated opportunity. 

How nobly teachers are meeting 
this challenge, not only in America 
but in other lands! In Russia a cam- 
paign has been launched to wipe out 
illiteracy in five years’ time. In 
China six years has been allotted to 
the task of teaching 100,000,000 illit- 
erates to read and write. Turkey has 
discarded her old alphabet and is re- 
quiring every person, young and old, 
educated and uneducated, to learn 
the new one within a period of six 
years. Thus have the teachers of the 
various countries issued their ulti- 
matum as to the time when illiteracy 
must go. 

In the United States we have had 


O every group and profession 
the challenge comes to play 


our cherished goal. Many of us 
hoped that illiteracy would vanish 
during the last decade. That it ling- 
ers is no discredit to those teachers 
and citizens who fought so valiantly 
to banish it. The white spots which 
they created where no illiteracy is to 
be found will spread until they cover 
the whole country like the dew and 
make of this a land where all can 
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read and write. What the new census 
will reveal is yet unknown, but 
whether it be three or three million 
illiterates, the challenge to go to their 
relief without delay is the same. 
There was a time some twenty 
years ago when psychologists were 
agreed on the theory that only in 
youth could one master the elemen- 
tary subjects and that adult illiterates 
were unable to learn to read or write. 
How far we have come in two decades 
and how completely this theory has 
been dispelled by the practical dem- 
onstration of not mere thousands or 
hundreds of thousands, but millions 
learning to read and write! These 
have ranged in age from fourteen to 
ninety-four. And not only have 
adults learned, but they have pro- 
gressed more rapidly than children. 
It is a well proved fact that an adult 
beginner can learn as much in one 
month’s time as a child of six can 
learn in a year’s schooling. With 
their background of experience and 
their avidity for knowledge adult be- 
ginners have some advantages to 
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start with. This makes the prospect 
for redeeming all illiterates a hopeful 
one. 

So, the hold which illiteracy has on 
its victims is largely a myth. As 
these victims learn how easily they 
ean escape from the grasp of illiter- 
acy the greater and more eager will 
be their own efforts. The message of 
their ability to learn is one that needs 
to be proclaimed in every school, 
from the pulpit, over the radio and 
everywhere that the voice can reach. 
It is a blessed message — glad tid- 
ings—that in a few weeks’ time those 
who cannot write their names may 
become able to read a book through 
and to write their own letters. 


The method is a simple but fascin- 
ating one that any intelligent teacher 
may employ. It may be desirable to 
have specially trained teachers, but 
there are few in the service of the 
public schools today who cannot 
teach a man to write his own name, 
his checks and letters, to read his 
first book, and to solve the problems 
in arithmetic that apply to his daily 
transactions. 

This is a mere start, it is true, but 
a start must be made before there is 
a finish, and one must not discount 
the initiative of adults or their abili- 
ty to go far along the highway of 
knowledge when once their feet are 
firmly set on the road. No teacher 
hesitates to take a child through the 
first grade because she cannot see 
whether and how he is to finish the 
eighth grade. Many adult students 
are capable after a short course of 
finding the way to carry on their 


own education. ‘‘Give a man the 
alphabet and there may be no limit 
to what he may accomplish.’’ One 


woman in a western state who 
learned to read and write at the age 
of fifty was knocking at the doors of 
a university when she reached sixty. 
She had completed the elementary 
and high-school courses and had done 
sufficient college work to admit her 
to a university. Another, an illiterate 
man—a laborer—found his opportun- 
ity in a night school for loggers 
which a teacher started in the woods 
near a log camp. He was simply an 
indifferent pupil and dropped out of 
school after the first week. To quote 
his own words, ‘‘ All that I did was 
to figure on the blackboard a little 
(Continued on Page 72.) 
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N. E. A. Platform of Progress 





Resolutions Adopted By Classroom Teachers at Columbus 


Brief Summary of Platform of 
Progress Adopted by the National 
Education Association at Columbus, 
Ohio, July 3, 1930. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion expressed itself in favor of: 

1. Expressing appreciation to the pub- 
lic for support of education and its confi- 
dence in the teaching profession; 

2. Equal education opportunity for all 
children regardless of residence, capacity, 
or handicap; 

3. Federal financial aid to the states 
to meet the educational emergency in 
rural areas; 

4. Revision of tax systems so that 
schools may be adequately financed; 

5. Continued observance of American 
Education Week; 

6. Adequate legislation and appropria- 
tions for free public library service; 

7. Extension of kindergarten oppor- 
tunities to all children; 

8. Better instruction and medical 
treatment for hard-of-hearing children; 

9. All-around physical education for 
all children rather than commercialized 
athletics for schools and colleges; 

10. The eighteenth amendment and 
the laws enacted thereunder, enforcement 
of these laws, and education in behalf of 
habits of living for which the amendment 
stands; 

11. Emphasizing the evil effects of 
alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and other nar- 
cotics upon the human organism, and con- 
demning the fraudulent advertisements to 
foster cigaret smoking; 

12. An amendment to the federal con- 
stitution which will permit the enactment 
of a national child-labor law; 

13. The complete removal of illiter- 
acy; 

14. Federal legislation to provide that 
the ability to read and write English un- 
derstandingly and a general knowledge of 
United States government and history 
be made qualifications for citizenship; 

15. The enrichment of adult life; 

16. Federal legislation that will safe- 
guard for the uses of education and gov- 
ernment a reasonable share of the radio 
broadcasting channels of the United 
States; 

17. Federal legislation to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
all such literature, pictures, and tokens 
as are now denied the privileges of the 
mails; 

18. A nationwide observance of the 
George Washington Bicentennial in 1932; 

19. A proper celebration of the Horace 
Mann centennial in 1937; 

20. Increasing the educational and 
training requirements for beginning 
teachers; 

21. A federal appropriation of sufficient 
funds for a nationwide survey of teacher 
training; 

22. State legislation for more secure 
tenure for teachers, and for retirement of 
teachers; 


23. Participation by classroom teach- 
ers’ organization in improvement of 
schools; 

24. Commending the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and offer- 
ing further co-operation with it; 

25. Commending the activities of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, endorsing its program for world 
understanding, teaching the Pact of Paris 
in the schools, and the universal observ- 
ance of International Goodwill Day on 
May 18 of each year; 

26. Ratification by the United States 
Senate of the London Naval Treaty; 

27. A Federal Department of Educa- 
tion with a secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet and the efficient integration of 
the educational activities of the federal 
government in this department; 

28. Expressing appreciation for the 
appointment of the Advisory Committee 
on the Relations of the Federal Govern- 
ment to Education, the Committee on the 
Removal of Illiteracy, and the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, and pledging our co-operation 
with these committees; 

29. Expressing thanks and apprecia- 
tion to Columbus, its teachers, and peo- 
ple in general for their very helpful con- 
tribution to the success of the meeting. 





Classroom Teachers Resolutions 


The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers at the meeting of the 
N. E. A. in Columbus: 

Entrance Requirements: We re-affirm 
our support of higher requirements for 
certification of teachers in order to raise 
the professional status of the classroom 
teacher and to improve the teaching 
service. 

Tenure: We favor a sound tenure law 
which provides for an indefinite tenure 
following a probationary period. 

Rating: In order that improvement in 
service may result from ratings by super- 
visors, principals and others, we recom- 
mend that every teacher be given a dup- 
licate copy of his rating sheet. We are 
opposed to the practice of rating as a 
basis for salary. 

Convention Attendance: Because of 
the vital importance to the classroom 
teacher of convention attendance, we call 
the attention of directors of summer 
schools for teachers and of summer ses- 
sions of colleges and universities to the 
value of so arranging their work as not 
to deprive their students of the oppor- 
tunity of attending the meetings of the 
National Education Association. 

Education Bill: We endorse the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cabi- 
net and the efficient integration of the 
educational activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this department. 
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Professional Improvement: We approve 
of the efforts to eliminate as nearly as 
possible the use of the time of a profes- 
sionally trained teacher for making me- 
chanical tabulations that could be well 
done by a less highly trained worker and 
to emphasize the spending of more time 
on professional work. More recognition 
should be allowed for achievement and 
more freedom given in the selection of 
work done for professional self-improve- 
ment so that narrow college requirements 
leading to degrees should not limit the 
training by requiring experienced teach- 
ers'to study subjects unrelated to their 
work and uninteresting to them. This 
is not meant to curtail the broadening in- 
fluence of a wide educational training. 

Professional Spirit: We support the 
development of a professional spirit en- 
couraging greater participation by teach- 
ers in teacher organization work. 


Law Enforcement: We recommend 
that the classroom teachers of America 
make a greater effort to inculcate respect 
for the law and order in the minds of 
our youth and that the spirit of law ob- 
servance should be fostered in the 
schools. 


News Bulletin: We approve of the 
News Bulletin as a means of conveying 
to classroom teachers items of profession- 
al interest and problems requiring their 
attention. We suggest that the number 
of issues be increased and that an im- 
proved plan for distribution be formu- 
lated. 


N. E. A. Journal: We express our ap- 
preciation to the N. E. A. Journal for the 
attention which it has given to the prob- 
lems of classroom teachers. 

Salary Schedule: We approve the prin- 
ciple of single salary schedule for all 
classroom teachers. 


Teacher Participation: We favor a 
plan of real teacher participation in 
which all teachers have equal opportunity 
to assist in formulating school policies. 


Retirement: We endorse legislation pro- 
viding for a just and fair retirement of 
teachers, a retirement in which the state 
participates with the teacher. 


World Peace: We favor a definite pro- 
gram for the promotion of World Peace. 

Sabbatical Leave: We believe that the 
best interests of the pupils in our public 
schools will be served by granting teach- 
ers a leave of absence periodically for 
study and travel. 


Printing of Resolutions: We recom- 
mend that a number of copies of these 
resolutions be sent to each affiliated or- 
ganization, and we request that they be 
printed in publications of state teachers’ 
associations. 





Reform of the program requires pri- 
marily a sound concept of the purposes 
of education and of its responsibility to 
the supporting State. Even if the ad- 
ministrator has that, he still needs a 
more comprehensive philosophy, which 
can be satisfactorily formulated only by 
the co-ordinated and long continued 
efforts of experts.—Thomas H. Briggs, in 
The Great Investment. 
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American Education Week 


Central Themes Around Which Daily Programs May Be Built; 
Helptul Suggestions for Making Plans 


HE TENTH annual Amer- 

ican Education Week will be 

observed November 10-16. 

The program is sponsored by 
the American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education, and the 
National Education Association. 
Committees in the various states and 
localities are now beginning to plan 
programs for its celebration. The 
purpose is to acquaint the public with 
the activities, ideals, achievements, 
and needs of the schools. 

Many organizations, national, state, 
and local, will co-operate in this 
event. The press, the radio, the pulpit, 
and platform will aid in carrying in- 
formation to the public about the 
schools. Interest in observing this oc- 
easion is increasing each year. More 
extensive plans have been made for 
1930 than ever before. The program 
will emphasize as in former years the 
seven cardinal objectives of education 
and will have for each day a suitable 
theme for special emphasis. This pro- 
gram, which is also used in other 
countries, will be adapted by each 
nation, state, or community to its 
particular needs. 

Monpay, NovemMsBer 10 — Theme: The 
schools and the enrichment of human life. 
Show how the schools have enriched the 
life in your community. Have both pupils 
and citizens thinking of specific things 
which the school has done to encourage 
the higher and finer values. Note increased 
appreciation of beauty, of good order, the 
development of libraries, city planning. 
better habits of living, the growth of par- 
ent-teacher organizations, training for 
the wiser use of leisure through reading, 
clubs, and the like. Emphasize adult edu- 
cation, noting the many grownups who 
are now pursuing some special line of 
study. Describe the specific things which 
schools are doing to train for the wiser 
use of leisure. 

Turespay, NoveMBER 11—Theme: How 
schools promote patriotism and world un- 
derstanding. This eleventh anniversary of 
the Armistice is a fitting time to empha- 
size patriotism and world understanding 
because of the special efforts which are 
now being made to improve world rela- 
tionships and to insist on a higher type of 
citizenship and public service. Let the 
schools of each community show what they 
are doing to bring about a better under- 
standing of civic duty and of world rela- 
tionships. The plans of the national com- 
mander of the American Legion for 1930 
include one meeting in 11,000 American 
Legion posts, devoted to the subject of 
world goodwill. 

WepNeEspay, NovEMBER 12—Theme: The 


schools of yesterday. Every citizen should 
know the inspiring story of education in 
America—its crude beginnings, its hard 
struggle to get established, the difficulties 
of the pioneer period, the revival under 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, the 
rapid expansion of the elementary school 








The road to the Golden Age runs 
through the schoolhouse. There is 
no reform however far reaching, no 
establishment of justice however 
revolutionary, that might not better 
be accomplished by patience through 
the instruction of the children than 
through the schemes of politics or 
the violence of war.—Frank Crane. 


during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century and of the high school during the 
first three decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Let the authorities in each state and 
locality recall important events in local 
educational history and pay tribute to the 
pioneers who laid the foundations for the 
schools of today. The school of yesterday 
may be worked out by having some of the 
older people reproduce in costume the 
spelling contests, ciphering matches, and 
other activities of the early school. 

THURSDAY, NoveMBeR 13—Theme: The 
schools of today. The school has become 
the dominant institution in American life. 
It is the most significant activity of both 
the state and locality. It is improving rap- 
idly in scope and effectiveness. Visualize 
for your state and your community the ex- 
tent of its educational efforts, the number 
of children served, the ideal of a fair start 
for every boy and girl regardless of race 
and gifts. Visualize also the major prob- 
lems and needs. Let every citizen feel 
proud of his share in the great common 
enterprise. 

Fripay, NovEMBER 14—Theme: What the 
schools have helped the individual to 
achieve. Every community has citizens of 
prominence whose debt to the schools is 
incalculable. On this day encourage’ these 
citizens to write and speak of what the 
school has meant to them. Let them pay 
tribute to their teachers, to the influence 
of fine associates, to the widened outlook 
gained from their studies, to the ideal of 
personal growth, to the habits of regular- 
ity and industry for which schools stand. 
Show how schools emphasize the survival! 
of the best. 
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Satrurpay, Novemser 15—Theme: What 
the schools have helped America to achieve. 
The greatest wealth of the nation is its 
human wealth. Peoples have survived on 
poor soils in the midst of unfavorable cli- 
mate. They have perished in the presence 
of plenty. The ideals, habits, attitudes, 
skills, and intelligence which are perpetu- 
ated through the schools and the homes, 
build civilization to constantly higher 
levels. America’s high standard of living, 
her ability to produce and consume, have 
been made possible largely by the schools. 
Let each state and each community note 
what the schools have helped it to achieve. 


Sunpay, Novemper 16—Theme: The 
schools of tomorrow and the future of 
America, The results of our universal and 
enriched program of education are only 
beginning to make themselves felt. The 
future is limited only by the ability of 
our people to plan and create higher 
standards of health, better homes, in- 
creased facilities for learning, alert citi- 
zens, economic effectiveness, wise use of 
leisure, and the highest standards of eth- 
ical character. Show how the ideal of a 
fair start for every boy and girl, the ideal 
of free choice of schooling and occupation 
for all youth, and the ideal of lifelong 
learning, must lead to a finer and richer 
life for the masses than has ever been at- 
tained in the history of civilization. Pic- 
ture the school of tomorrow with its vastly 
increased service to the welfare of the 
human race. 

An Earty Starr—Begin now to make 
plans and appoint committees. Here are 
some practices that have proved helpful: 

The superintendent may serve as di- 
rector of activities. 

The mayor on request will issue a proc- 
lamation setting aside November 10-16 as 
American Education Week. 

Local officials of patriotic orders may 
serve on committees and help promote the 
observance of the week. 

Parent-teacher associations welcome this 
opportunity to promote child welfare in 
home, school, and community. 

Churches, fraternal and labor organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, women’s 
clubs, and other agencies will feature the 
week in short talks. Plan radio programs 
of your best speakers for each day. Supply 
material for projection to the largest mo- 
tion picture theaters. Make pilgrimages to 
the best schools in your city and to the 
graves of well-known educators and bene- 
factors of education. 

Newspapers by printing the news about 
education, running the local program for 
the week in full, or featuring some educa- 
tion achievement will contribute largely 
to the success of the week. 

Radio broadcasting stations may feseture 
educational addresses and school pro- 
grams. 


owe 
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Rural Problems 


Extracts from an Address by Samuel R. McKelvie 
Member of Federal Farm Board 


“TINHE GRADUATE of today is the 
worker of tomorrow. That is the 
purpose of education. If the result 
is otherwise, the colleges will have 
failed of their duty. Education should 
fit one to be more independent, more 
self-reliant, better qualified to struggle 
with the problems of life, more unsel- 
fish more industrious, more charitable 
and more useful to oneself, his com- 
munity and his nation. These quali- 
ties, qualifications and acts mean more 
as time goes on, and the more progres- 
sive the country in which we live, the 
more they mean. This presents to the 
graduate of today a quite different 
problem from that of a generation ago, 
for times change. The old laws that 
should govern our conduct and that 
lead on to destiny have not changed, 
but the methods of applying them have 
changed and the successful individual 
of tomorrow cannot be content to sow 
or harvest by the same process that 
his fathers did. 
Farmer Quick to Adopt New Methods 
‘‘It is logical then that I should 
predicate this statement and the fu- 
ture of these graduates upon agricul- 
ture and the changes that inevitably 
are taking place in rural America. 
Some people refer to this as the farm 
problem, as though it were something 
new; but I do not so refer to it, for 
agricultural progress always has been 
and probably always will be fraught 
with perplexities, the conquest of 
which is accomplished only through 
industry, genius, sacrifice and sound 
thinking. The resident of a rural 
community is essentially a pioneer. 
His laboratory is nearest to nature 
and the methods by which he succeeds 
are not rules of thumb. 


‘*Some folks have been pleased to 
refer to the farmer as a ‘Rube.’ 
What they really meant was that he 
was not progressive; that he did 
things as his father did. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. No 
individual or class of people has been 
more prompt to apply new methods of 
science than the farmer himself. 
When the war came, he responded to 
the call for more food with an alacrity 
and result that amazed the world. 
Now that very act returns to plague 
him, for the new lands that were 
brought into production then, many 
of which were not needed, still bear 
taxes and overhead expense that make 
it necessary to continue their cultiva- 
tion in order that the marginal farm- 
er may hang on a little longer. The 


farmer of good lands, who under the 
stress of war conditions increased his 
pace in finding new and better ways 
of production has no thought of re- 
turning to the old methods and conse- 
quently is producing more than he 
did before the war. 


Causes of Farm “Problem” 

‘On the one hand, we have stimu- 
lation of production and on the other 
contraction of some of the markets 
that formerly were enjoyed. Drought- 
resistant crops and improved cultural 
methods have pushed the cultivated 
frontier back into regions that twenty 
years ago were regarded useful only 
for grazing, if that. The use of im- 
proved machines has aided and abetted 
expansion in that frontier as well as 
in all other branches of farming. The 
use of improved machinery has re- 
leased seven million horses and the 
twenty-one million acres required to 
feed those horses has been released to 
increase the surplus. 

‘*Not content with all this, atten- 
tion must be called to the changes in 
the dietary habits of our own people. 
If we ate as much wheat per capita 
today as we did twenty years ago 
there would be no surplus of wheat in 
this country. Why the consumption 
of wheat has declined, I am not pre- 
pared to say, but it is a significant 
fact that as the curve in wheat con- 
sumption has declined, the curve in 
sugar consumption has _ increased. 


_ Evidently people prefer candy to 


bread and being more prosperous they 
are better able to buy sweets. In 
Canada, the per capita consumption 
of wheat is about seven bushels, com- 
pared with four and two-tenths bush- 
els here. I am not sure of the reason 
for this. In all probability our ac- 
eessibility to abundant supplies of 
fruits and vegetables has a good deal 
to do with it. 

**Just here it might be fair to ob- 
serve that our lessened consumption 
of wheat lies in no small part at the 
door of near-medical advisors. But 
I think no one will say that a Yankee 
is any stronger physically nor more 
alert mentally than a Cannuck. In 
fact, I feel that those who are advis- 
ing us about what we should eat 
might well lay off their campaign 
against the use of white bread and 
some other wheat products at least 
while they take the time to investi- 
gate. They will find that many of the 
outstanding medical practitioners and 
authorities do not support them in the 
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things they have been advocating. 
Children from the farm usually are 
as healthy as any, and I judge that 
more white bread is used on the farm 
than elsewhere. 

‘‘That is only one phase of the 
dietary changes that have taken place. 
People who formerly lived in homes 
have become cliff dwellers. They dare 
not eat much if they are to enjoy com. 
fort between narrow walls, and their 
cooking apparatus will not admit of 
anything larger than a veal steak, all 
of which is assuming that they have 
the income and the disposition to cook 
and eat more. No doubt they have 
the income, but it is very doubtful 
that they have the disposition to 
spend it for food. The big outdoors 
and the gasoline buggy invite them. 
The delicatessen is near at hand; so 
why cook when there is bride to play. 

‘‘Changes in styles are making 
tramps of the wool producer and the 
cotton grower. Some Senator recent- 
ly said, ‘not long ago it took two 
sheep, working a whole year, to clothe 
a woman; but now two silk worms 
can do it almost any Sunday after- 
noon.’ As between more dress or less, 
it is not for me to say. Maybe there 
are those who are dismayed at the in- 
creasing length of gowns. It depends 
somewhat upon whether one is a pro- 
ducer or an observer. 

Consuming Public Dictates 

‘Regardless of what we may say, 
people will have their own way about 
what they eat and wear, and always 
there is the ingenuity of American in- 
dustry to provide us with ample sub- 
stitutes. Rayon displaces cotton and 
wool; oleo is consumed in the place 
of butter, even among those who pro- 
duce butter; cooking compounds sub- 
stitute for lard to the extent that the 
swine grower who once prided himself 
on the width of back of his hogs, now 
looks with favor upon something that 
more nearly approximates the razor- 
back. 

** All of this goes to show that the 
farmer cannot determine his course 
with exactness. The consuming pub- 
lie tells him what he shall do. Styles, 
methods of living, economic status 
and individual preferences are the in- 
fluential factors, but in the last analy- 
sis price is the greatest of all. The 
only exception is in our amusements. 
We may demur against the movie ; we 
may wonder what is coming to pass 
when a ball player is paid more than 
the President of the United States; 
we may know that the use of a little 
less gas might relieve the pressure 
elsewhere, but knowing all these 
things bids us not the least pause— 
we will have our amusements regard- 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 


Congratulating Our Critics 

HERE have been times when the 

Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merece opposed some of the measures 
we considered necessary to school 
improvement and seemed to be quite 
critical of our ideals for educational 
progress. In fact, it has not been 
many years since their leaders that 
appeared at Springfield seemed to be- 
lieve that no money ought to be spent 
for education unless a financial bal- 
ance could be struck and a profit 
shown in dollars and cents. 


But the members of these two great 
organizations in Illinois give most of 
the support that goes from our state 
for the activities of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board; and this 
national board issued a book last year 
entitled, ‘‘ Public Education as Affect- 
ing Adjustment of Youth to Life,’’ 
which contains one of the best defini- 
tions of education we have found in 
recent literature, as follows: 


The American public school 
system is not an industry from 
which profits in the form of dol- 
lars is expected. Public education 
is a gigantic special enterprise, 
the profits of which are expected 
to acerue to society in the form 
of trained persons to take their 
place in our social organization 
for constructive service. 


Dear critics, we congratulate you 
for your progress in educational 
ideals. We have always believed that 
one purpose of education is to enable 
the individual to earn more dollars; 
and you have now learned that to 
earn dollars is not the only purpose 
or even the main purpose, but that 
earning dollars is only a part or a 
coneomitance of that ‘‘constructive 
social service’’ for which education 
should prepare. It may be we are not 
so far apart after all. 





Recognition of Larger District 
Problem 

— Champaign News Gazette 

of August 13 contains an article 
based upon reports in the office of Mr. 
C. H. Watts, county superintendent 
of schools, which show that there are 
several country school districts in 
Champaign county with very few 
pupils. One, the Columbia school, has 
two pupils costing fifty dollars each 
per month. Another, the Cottonwood 
school, will remain closed for its 
fourth consecutive year, and two or 
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three others will remain closed this 
year. 

The Chicago Tribune has recently 
published several bitter complaints 
from parents in the suburban areas 
of Cook county who have moved to 
get better homes and found them- 
selves in districts where they declare 
the schools are poor or inaccessible to 
their children. One mother writes to 
the Tribune of September 9 as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The schools of Illinois op- 
erate under some queer old laws, 
among them those that retain the old 
district system. [Illinois has failed in 
its pledge to maintain an adequate 
school system. It is time a new sys- 
tem was put into operation. * * * 
Schools which were arbitrarily placed 
in the center of school districts in the 
days when this was altogether an agri- 
cultural community are now ludi- 
erously situated with regard to the 
new centers of population.’’ 

All this reminds us that the L. 8. 
T. A. committee on larger districts 
will soon make a report submitting a 
bill for making it easy to redistrict 
each county if the people want it re- 
districted. Watch for this plan, 
study it, and get your neighbors in- 
terested in it. 


An Abandoned Child 
OR TWENTY years or more the 
Illinois tax system has been se- 
verely criticized, and our constitu- 
tional revenue provision has been 
execrated as a fossilized, retarding 
barnacle on the ship of state. 

Two years ago tax reform was the 
battle-ery of the political campaign. 
The inequities and iniquities of our 
present tax system were pointed out, 
and the state candidates declared that 
‘**something must be done about it.”’ 
This issue was emphasized ‘particu- 
larly by the party that was successful 
in the election, and its leading candi- 
date strongly recommended amend- 
ing the constitution so as to remove 
some of its restrictions and limita- 
tion on methods of taxation. 

When the General Assembly met in 
1929, no definite plan for amending 
the tax laws or amending the consti- 
tution had been formulated to be con- 
sidered by it. But the assertion was 
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often made that a_ constitutional 
amendment must be framed and sub- 
mitted to the people because the Gov- 
ernor insisted upon it and the people 
demanded it. However, no such 
amendment was submitted at the 
regular session, and nothing was done 
to bring about tax reform except to 
release unlimited volumes of language 
about the need of it. Finally and as 
usual, a ‘‘revenue investigation com 
mission’’ was provided and appointed 
to recommend something to the next 
regular or special session. 


About April of this year, 1930, it 
became known that the commission 
had formulated an amendment to the 
revenue article of the constitution, 
and the Governor made the submis- 
sion of such an amendment one of the 
principal purposes of the special ses- 
sion he called to meet on May 12. 
Therefore, at this special session the 
General Assembly took it for granted 
that a constitutional amendment lib- 
eralizing the revenue provision must 
be submitted. There was much dis- 
cussion, contention, and compromise ; 
but finally an amendment was sub- 
mitted in the form published in the 
September Teacher and is to be voted 
on at the election on November 4. 


Under these circumstances it would 
seem that the two leading party plat- 
forms framed in August would vie 
with each other in enthusiastic in- 
dorsement of the amendment, or at 
least that it would be made an impor- 
tant plank in the platform of the 
party responsible for its submission 
and that it would be either recom- 
mended or attacked by the opposing 
party. But the Republican platform 
merely states that such an amendment 
is submitted to the people and makes 
no recommendation for or against it. 
The Democratic platform favors 
‘consolidation of taxing bodies’’ and 
‘*simplification of assessment and 
collection of taxes’’ but is absolutely 
silent in regard to the amendment. 


In fact both party platforms are 
disappointing to those of us who be- 
lieve the solution of the tax problem 
is the most important issue before the 
people; they are evasive and uncer- 
tain in regard to this important issue. 
It seems that in both parties there are 
groups opposed to the amendment, 
and it will not do to offend them; for 
the Democrats are out and want in, 
and the Republicans are in and don’t 
want out. Therefore, the Democrats 
view with alarm and denounce with 
indignation; and the Republicans 
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point with pride and praise with 
veneration all their achievements ex- 
cept their tax-reform gesture. The 
Democrats make it crystal clear that 
they want beer, but they are only 
clear as mud in regard to tax reform. 
The Republicans boast of their past 
achievements, but promise nothing 
definite for the future except ‘‘to 
earry out fully the expressed will of 
the people’’ in regard to booze. 

So it seems that this perfectly 
legitimate and promising child has 
been abandoned by its parents, who 
are now rivals for the adoption of a 
dirty-faced urchin of doubtful parent- 
age, questionable character, and bad 
reputation. 





Education and Crime 

| bd IS still a common thing for cer- 

tain sensational but widely-read 
newspapers, in giving accounts of 
crime, to mention the criminal in such 
a way as to imply a failure of the 
schools to perform their function or 
of teachers to do their duty. A ‘‘boy 
of high-school age’’ does something 
atrocious, or something terrible hap- 
pens to ‘‘a high-school girl.’’ Not 
long ago an indiscreet escapade by 
two young people was featured as ‘‘a 
drunken, immoral orgy by high-school 
students.’’ This sort of publicity or 
propaganda leads some of our citi- 
zens to believe that our modern sys- 
tem of education leads to crime or at 
best fails to prevent it. 

The true evidence is nearly all the 
other way. We give two bits here that 
indicate that most criminals are not 
educated and that not attendance at 
school but absence from school leads 
to crime. 

The Press Bulletin issued by the 
University of Wisconsin on August 6 
quotes Warden Oscar Lee of the Wis- 
eonsin Penitentiary as saying : 

It is well known to every warden that 
the man in prison who has a good educa- 
tion is a rare exception. In our Wiscon- 
sin prison, out of a total of 634 admis- 
sions during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930, only five had a university educa- 
tion, and 154 had never gone beyond the 
fifth grade. Twenty-three could neither 
read nor write, and thirty-one others 
could read and write only in a foreign 
language. One of our first duties is to 
give these men at least a common school 
education. 

The Illinois State Department of 
Public Welfare recently issued a 
booklet entitled ‘‘Illinois Welfare 
Items,’’ which quotes Director Rod- 
ney Brandon of that department as 
saying : 

The school experience of the average 
person in prison is about half of the av- 
erage school experience of the whole 
people of the same age. The men in our 
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prisons are the twenty-year-old unschool- 
ed boys of Illinois. 

The most enthusiastic supporters 
of public education admit that the 
schools ought to do more for the 
moral training and character develop- 
ment of our youth. They know that 
the schools would render more of this 
kind of service if all young people 
would attend school regularly at least 
through the high-school course. They 
know also that the schools will render 
a greater service in preventing crime 
when their curricula are extended tu 
meet the needs of all children, and as 
the teachers dare to expose and at- 
tack certain intrenched evils that 
Sune privileged people now consider 
vested rights. But they do not admit 
that our common school education 
causes crime; for they have the testi- 
mony of many experts dealing with 
criminals that education prevents 
crime. 





Dr. Thompson Says Something 
VIDENTLY Dr. William 0. 
Thompson, president emeritus of 
Ohio State University, said something 
at the general vesper service of the 
N. E. A. on Sunday, June 29, at 
Columbus. His address has received 
an unusual amount of publicity and 
extracts from it have appeared in 
many papers and magazines. For 
instance the Journal of Education 
chose this: 

Education from the lowest to the high- 
est range is challenged now to make a 
contribution to our day and generation 
in the presence of issues of the greatest 
magnitude ever presented to any people. 
The sensitive state of mind and con- 
science developed through education have 
made it impossible for the American 
people to neglect the issues rising out of 
poverty and unemployment. The threat 
of revolution that endangers the stability 
of organized society, as in Russia, may 
well lead us to ponder on the obligation 
of educated people to develop a social 
order where public welfare for the mil- 
lions will receive the most earnest con- 
sideration. Our American ideals, de- 
veloped and sustained in part by our edu- 
cation, must come to grips with the prac- 
tical situation of the masses. The under- 
girding of this precious heritage will be 
found to be the happy union of education 
and religion. These sources sustain the 
thighs’ of our citizenship and reveal the 
vision without which the people perish. 

The Ohie Schools quotes the Lima 
Star as commenting in particular on 
Dr. Thompson’s discussion of the 
benefits and perils of free speech, as 
follows : 

If you undertook to discuss in the pul- 
pits today what ninety per cent of the 
ministers believe regarding the social 
and industrial order, there would be more 
vacancies than you could fill in a long 
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time. Education is faced with the same 
situation, and you can’t get away from it. 

So long as our schools are surrounded 
with restrictions on the use of that kind 
of material which is as wide as the uni- 
verse, we will not go far in education. 
When you cannot teach history in the 
schools except in such a way as offends 
no one, and when you can’t discuss 
sociology except in the same way, you 
are a8 near zero as you ever will be. 

And the Lima Star adds this: 

This is something to think about with- 
out getting up and denouncing free speech 
advocates as “reds.” Schools, colleges, 
and churches are no places for radical 
propaganda; but it should be possible to 
inform learners in a disinterested way of 
all the different schools of political, 
social, an. econ-mic thought. There is 
no merit in blind ignorance. 





Shall We Have a “Wild Bill” Day? 
A=" years ago a General Assem- 
bly that refused to make any 
increase in the state school fund did 
make an appropriation to erect a 
monument in the form of a statue in 
honor of ‘‘ Wild Bill’’ Hickox. The 
statue of ‘‘ Wild Bill’’ is located at 
Table Grove and the ceremonies of 
dedication were held a few weeks ago. 
Now, in order that we may get some 
educational value and inspiration 
from this expenditure by the State, 
why not have a ‘‘ Wild Bill’’ day in 
the schools on his birthday and devote 
it to studying and commemorating 
his wonderful service to the State and 
to humanity in general? 
But, by the way, when is his birth- 
day, who was he, and what did he do? 
Don’t all answer at once. 





Dr. Briggs Asks, “Whither 
Bound?” 

“ E DON’T know where we are 
going, but we are speeding on 
our way,’’ is the common, highway 
vernacular for the theme of the book 
entitled ‘‘The Great Investment”’ is- 
sued this year by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. The author 
is Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the 
content of the book is the Inglis Lec- 
ture, delivered this year at Harvard. 
The great investment means the in- 
vestment in secondary education in 
America. Dr. Briggs states and 
reiterates in about a dozen forms the 
‘fabsurdly simple’’ and fundamental 
fact that ‘‘the State supports free 
public schools to perpetuate itself and 
to promote its own interests * * * 
education is a long term investment 
that the State may be a better place 
in which to live and a better place in 
which to make a living * * * a free 
education is a business investment 

and not a benevolence * * * ete.’’ 
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But Dr. Briggs is sorely distressed 
because he believes that the high 
schools are not yielding a sufficient 
return to the State on the large in- 
vestment made in them by the State. 
In fact he says that ‘‘a states attorney 
might conceivably present against an 
educational authority an indictment 
for misfeasance in office and mis- 
appropriation of funds on three main 
counts : first, that the authorities have 
made no serious efforts to formulate 
for secondary schools a curriculum 
which promises maximum good to the 
supporting State; second, that there 
has been no respectable achievement 
even in the subjects offered in the 
secondary school curricula, and, 
third, that no effort has been made to 
establish in students appreciation of 
the values of the subjects in the cur- 
riculum such as to insure continued 
study either in higher schools or inde- 
pendently after compulsion ceases.’’ 


The reason that the school authori- 
ties are making these three failures is 
that the authorities do not know what 
a good State is nor what are the real 
characteristics of a good citizen. The 
author says, ‘‘we do not know just 
what we want the State to be,’’ and 
‘“‘the State has not yet found it- 
self, has not yet clarified its vision of 
what the democratic life is and what 
it desires.’? We lack an educational 
philosophy, or ‘‘a sound concept of 
the purpose of education and of its re- 
sponsibility to the supporting State.’’ 


Of course this means that, in order 
to qualify ourselves to improve the 
schools so they will pay dividends to 
the State, we must formulate a defi- 
nite philosophy of education, which 
shall include clear concepts of what 
we want the State to be and of just 
how to bring the State to that perfec- 
tion by means of education. Or as the 
author says: ‘‘The primary step is the 
formulation of a clear, comprehensive, 
and pragmatic philosophy, the initial 
item of which concerns the desiderata 
of the good life in a democratic 
State.’’ 


When you read the little book, pos- 
sibly you will believe that Dr. Briggs 
is pessimistic and over-critical. But 
it will make you think, and you will 
probably conclude that we ought to 
have a more definite philosophy of 
education and clearer concepts of the 
good State and good citizenship. 
Perhaps in our joy-riding and hurry- 
skurry onward we had better pause 
long enough to decide upon a destina- 
tion and route before we run out of 
gas or have a disastrous wreck. 


Learn or Perish 


OROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 

has made the surprising discov- 
ery that teachers ought to be learn- 
ers. We say ‘‘ought to be’’ rather 
than ‘‘are’’ or ‘‘must be’’ because 
Mrs. Fisher believes learning is an 
unperformed duty teachers owe to 
themselves, their pupils, their profes- 
sion, and the State. She is an enthu- 
siastic advocate of adult education 
for everybody, even teachers; but she 
believes our profession is setting a 
poor example in a movement in 
which it ought to lead. 


In the second published volume of 
the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series,* 
Mrs. Fisher, who delivered the lec- 
ture, makes these rather caustic state- 
ments: ‘‘ Professional educators were 
not at all the ones who had first 
creatively thought of the marvelous 
possibilities of continuing the process 
of education during the years of ma- 
turity; nor, after the conception had 
been formulated, were professional 
educators the leaders in the field of 
self-education. * * * As you look 
through varying records of truly 
disinterested educational and cultural 
activities among adults, not only do 
you not find them full of teachers and 
professors and superintendents, but 
not even with as many educators as 
other people. * * * Librarians report 
that teachers leave the great books of 
the race standing on the shelves as 
much as other people. * * * At the 
great International Conference on 
Adult Education in England last 
summer, the blindness of educators to 
the possibility of further educating 
themselves was almost amusingly 
seen. * * * Those in charge of classes 
of adult students report that teachers 
are not only few and far between 
compared to other seekers after un- 
derstanding, but when present are 
often marked by what might be called 
an occupational stiffness in the intel- 
lectual joints.’’ 


Mrs. Fisher believes that there are 
two disadvantages in the profession 
of teaching that dull the appetite for 
learning. These are ‘‘the utter. mis- 
ery of being forced to teach human 
beings who do not want to learn,’’ 
and ‘‘the teaching and the constant 
contact with immature minds.’’ The 
first constantly suggests a distaste for 
learning, and the second leads the 
teacher to a feeling of superior knowl- 
edge and power already attained. 
The author declares that having 
docile, yes-saying, subordinates as 
constant companions constitutes a 
stupefying narcotic, and gives an il- 
lustration from adult life by saying 
that ‘‘we have all seen how an in- 
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cense-burning wife or secretary can 
reduce a fine and intelligent man to 
pompous imbecility.”’ Of course she 
believes the way for a teacher to 
counteract both the disadvantages is 
earnestly and resolutely to pursue 
new and advanced courses in learning 
until the last hour of life. 

A word of encouragement is offered 
teachers in her statement that as adult 
education becomes more general their 
work and responsibility will become 
lighter; for then teachers will no 
longer be expected to teach children 
everything they will ever need to 
know. When adult education is gen- 
erally recognized and practiced, teach- 
ers of youth will teach tool subjects 
and develop power to learn rather 
than cram immature minds with in- 
numerable and unrelated facts that 
they may need to use sometime as 
adults. ‘‘If public opinion as heartily 
expected of every adult to continue 
using his brain to learn more and to 
understand more, as it now expects 
every child to learn to read and write, 
the tragic burden of crowded school 
eurricula would roll from the back of 
the teacher like the burden from the 
back of Christian the Pilgrim.’’ 





*Leuiu or Perish. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Second Kappa Delta Pi Lecture. Horace Liver- 
ight, New York, 1930. 





Natural Law and Human 
Legislation 

F COURSE laws enacted by the 

legislature are necessary for the 
establishment, support, and adminis- 
tration of the publie school system. 
Additional legislation and amend- 
ments are necessary from time to time 
to correct errors and to adapt the 
system to modern needs and ideals. 

But there are some things that 
people want done for the schools that 
cannot be done by legislation or pos- 
sibly cannot be done at all. To take 
an extreme case, a bill was introduced 
in the legislature a few years ago 
solemnly providing that Pi, or the 
ratio of the circumference of a circle 
to its diameter, be changed from 
3.1416 to 3, even up and no decimal 
to worry students and computers and 
waste their time. Possibly this was a 
prank played upon some legislator, 
or probably he introduced the bill 
merely as a joke or diversion. But 
members of the legislature are some- 
times asked to introduce bills to at- 
tain ends that are as impossible as to 
make Pi equal exactly 3. 

Human legislation cannot control 
scientific principles nor change scien- 
tifie laws; and we are beginning to 
learn that there are certain social, 
economic, and educational principles 
or laws that are immutable. It is as 
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futile to try to change these by action 
of the legislature as to legislate that 
every scaiene triangle shall have three 
equal angles. Man-made laws must 
be in harmony with natural law even 
in social, economic, and educational 
affairs. Therefore, we must earnestly 
endeavor to find the natural laws gov- 
erning the growth and development 
of our educational system and to 
frame proposed legislation in har- 
mony with them. 


To Officers of Divisions 


A’ THE meeting of the board of 
directors of the State Association 
on July 12, the secretary was directed 
to continue in the Illinois Teacher the 
publication of the contributions to the 
building fund and also to inform the 
principal officers of the divisions that 
have not yet contributed what prog- 
ress is being made with the building 
and to invite contributions. 

In accordance with these directions 
the secretary is glad to report that 
work on the new administration build- 
ing is making fair progress. On Sep- 
tember 9, the foundation was com- 
plete, the cement floor was laid, and 
the contractor was ready to begin the 
superstructure. He hopes to complete 
the building by December 15. 

Up to this time contributions from 
the divisions to the building fund 
have been received as follows: 

December, 1925, Chicago............$1,500.00 

December, 1927, Northeastern.. 1,000.00 


October, 1928, Southwestern... 500.00 
May, 1930, Central . 2,000.00 
Total ....--$5,000.00 


The total cost of the building and 
grounds will be between $55,000 and 
$60,000. We hope those divisions 
that have not yet contributed will 
give the matter consideration at their 
meetings this fall and next spring. 





Bowden Wins in County Court 

N JUNE, 1928, the board of educa- 

tion of Glen Ellyn school district 
No. 41 entered into a contract with 
Mr. R. D. Bowden employing him as 
superintendent of schools for a term 
of three years. 

In April, 1929, the board by a vote 
of four to two adopted a resolution 
that it was contrary to the best in- 
terests of the schools to retain him as 
superintendent and employed another 
to fill the position. Whereupon Mr. 
Bowden brought suit in the county 
court for damages. The suit was 
started under Judge Rathje soon 
after the dismissal, but the death of 
the judge and illness of attorneys 
concerned caused delay. The case was 
decided by Judge Allen of the Du- 
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Page county court on Aug. 11, 1930. 

The case was decided in favor of 
the plaintiff, Mr. Bowden, and his 
damages were assessed at $500.00 and 
costs. The judge overruled a motion 
for a new trial but allowed an appeal 
to the appellate court. 

The reason given by the Court for 
its decision was that the dismissal 
resolution was not adopted in good 
faith but was arbitrary and resulted 
from some ulterior motive. 

Future decisions in this case will 
be watched with interest by both 
teachers and boards of education.— 
R. C. Moore. 





Education is the sole means that the 
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State has for presenting such knowledge 
and of inculcating such attitudes as are 
necessary for maintaining the approved 
standards of living and of raising them 
toward higher ideals —Thomas H. Briggs, 
in The Great Investment. 





That the results may be better, that 
proper and possible dividends may be as- 
sured on the largest investment that so- 
ciety has made, the State must realize 
why it supports education, why it makes 
it free, why it passes laws for compulsory 
attendance; and then it will as seriously 
provide machinery for making a curricu- 
lum that will insure its perpetuation and 
improvement as it now provides for good 
buildings or roads or any other physical 
thing. —Thomas H. Briggs, in The Great 
Investment. 





Wise Cracks and Otherwise 


Flub—A burglar broke into my house 
last night. 

Dub—Did he get anything? 

Flub—I’ll say he did. My wife thought 
it was I sneaking home late. 





Patrick Al Falfa of LaSalle county in 
discussing the immediate need of rain 
last August perpetrated this Irish bull: 
“A good all-day rain would do more good 
in five minutes now than a week’s rain 
would do in a whole hour next month.” 





Percy P. Princendorph in order to im- 
press a fine preferred blonde with his 
respect for womanhood told her: “All 
that I am I owe to my noble mother.” 
And the sweet young thing asked: “Why 
don’t you pay her 15 cents and liquidate 
the debt?” 





A polite little boy in Chicago, who 
wouldn’t transgress the slightest rule of 
etiquette, pulled his chair up to the din- 
ner table where his father and a guest 
were already seated and said: “Dad, 
I’m surprised we have roast beef for din- 
ner, for this morning I heard you tell 
mother that you would have to bring that 
big fish home to dinner tonight.” 





A pretty hotel maid who sewed on a 
vutton for a rich bachelor said she was 
“sewing that she might reap.” 





Non-Co-ed—Oh, Dad, we had a splendid 
vacation; four other Vassar girls and I 
took a tramp through the Adirondacks! 

Dad—And did the tramp seem to en- 
joy it? 





A man in our town says his wife is not 
like Lot’s wife; for the latter looked 
back and turned into a pillar of salt, and 
his wife looked back and turned into a 
telephone pole. 





A little girl in Alton knelt at her bed- 
side to say her evening prayer, but sud- 
denly heard a scratching at the door. So 
she said, “Oh, God, please stand by until 
I put the cat out.” 


The rapid progress of civilization in 
the West is illustrated by the fact that an 
Indian tribe starting on the war-path found 
it was being paved and had to detour. 





A little girl in Decatur wanted to go 
to a mask party as a milkmaid, but was 
told she was too small for such a repre 
sentation; then she answered that she 
intended to go as a condensed milkmaid. 





A woman who had been to college and 
knew the meaning of words asked her 
husband for a new coat, and was chided 
by said husband for not keeping his socks 
in better repair. “Well,” she said, “if you 
don’t give a wrap, I don’t give a darn!” 





A Junior-High student in Vandalia was 
asked to distinguish in meaning between 
the words nectar and elixir. “Well, I 
have been observing a young couple liv- 
ing near us. Before they were married 
he nectar and now elixir.” 





A pious couple who had never known 
the joy of having a baby girl in their 
home named their seventh son Doxology 
because they hoped he would be the last 
of the hims. 





Smart Aleck says it is not right for a 
Hebrew to be a lawyer because it is too 
much for one man to get his law from 
the prophets and his profits from the law. 





Judge Walter Kelly of New York tour- 
ing in Virginia, stopped to ask road direc- 
tions from a colored boy dozing quietly 
on the banks of a creek. ° 

“Which is the road to Roanoke?” he 
asked. 

“IT don't rightly know, boss. I know it’s 
around here somewhere, but I don’t know 
the road,” was the reply. 

Judge Kelly drove on, but stopped 
shortly up the road when he heard him- 
self hailed from behind. The colored boy 
came puffing up, leading another fellow 
of similar compiexion. 

“This here boy is my cousin,” he greet- 
ed Kelly, “and he don’t know the road 
to Roanoke neither.” 
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Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle | 


“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of a good book.” 


| 
| 
j D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois i 
4 





The John Newbery Medal 

HE John Newbery Medal, a cov- 

eted emblem of achievement, is 
offered each year by the children’s 
section of the American Library 
Association for ‘‘the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to the Amer- 
iean literature for children.”’ 

The medal is named for an Eng- 
lishman who first conceived the idea 
of publishing books especially for 
children. They were little books that 
sold for a penny, an early case of 
book price-cutting. Oliver Goldsmith 
needed money, and the legend is that 
‘‘Goody Two-Shoes,’’ the most fa- 
mous of the penny books, came from 
Noll’s pen. 

The Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 
has included at least half the New- 
bery prize winners in its regular list 
of adoptions from year to year. This 
time all of the books are listed under 
a separate heading and are as fol- 
lows: 

Pub. Our 
Price Price 
1922—The Story of Mankind........ VanLoon 
Grades ae REE eA _.....$2.20 $1.80 
1923—-Voyages of Dr. Dolittle_....... Lofting 


Grades 4-5-6... 1.50 90 
1924—-Dark Frigate .... Hawes 
Grades 1.25 1.10 
1925—Tales from Silver Lands.....Finger 
Grades  5-6-7............... 2.50 2.05 
1926—Shen of the Sea Chrisman 
Grades = 2.00 1.55 
1927—Smoky : _-.------ James 
Grades 6-7-8........ mm) 1.00 82 
1928—Gay-Neck ‘ -Mukerji 
Grades 6-7-8_........ 1.25 1.00 
1929—The Trumpeter of Krakow..... Kelly 
Grades 7-8 . .... 3.60 1.80 


These choice books should be in 
every school library. 


Book Week—November 17-23 


‘‘Could we give one gift to every 
child, we should choose the love of 
books. ’”’ 

Never before has there been such 
interest in welfare of the children or 
such sincere endeavor to understand 
them. 

Book Week was organized to in- 
tensify interest in children’s read- 
ing. The aim is to bring boys and 
girls more in touch with the delight 
of reading and owning books and to 
guide their reading and buying 
throughout the year so that books 
will become part of every child’s 
daily life—The Bookery. 





— 


Many and varied are the ways in 
which schools may observe Book 
Week. Its educational value lies in 
arousing an interest in recreational 
or outside reading, first among the 
pupils and then in the community. 
Once the idea is sold to the commun- 
ity it will not be likely to lapse aft- 
erwards. Why not organize a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association (every 
school should have one) and set up 
the library as a worthwhile objec- 
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tive for it to attain? Community 
Clubs and P. T. A. Clubs often fail 
because they have no constructive 
work to do. The school library could 
be one of many to challenge their 
efforts. One of the most effective city 
library systems in the State, the one 
at Galesburg, represents a union of 
the Public Schools, Public Library 
and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. As we understand it, the last 
named organization provides the 
funds for the children’s reading— 
and they are abundantly supplied. 


The Relation of Reading to 
Other Subjects 

‘‘Every corner, every spot in a 
class-room can present reading pos- 
sibilities. A child’s life in a school- 
room is a series of experiences that 
are recorded in various ways and in 
various places. Nothing is capital- 
ized. Everything is integrated into 
the child’s living and contributes to 
his growth. His living is an assimila- 
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tion of what he himself has devel- 
oped. In all his intellectual growth 
reading plays the greatest part. 
‘*Reading is both a stimulus and 
a refuge for activities. It is basic in 
its importance of knowledge, for all 
subjects form an integral part of 
reading experience. It opens up ave- 
nues for new experiences and fur- 
nishes a stimulus to curiosity. 
Through reading a child seeks 
knowledge and in reading a child 
gratifies his desire to know. If the 
need for reading is great enough, 
interest will follow, and, consequent- 
ly, growth in knowledge of all sub- 
jects. Moreover, the better the read- 
ing ability, the greater is the facili- 
ty in handling new knowledge; and 
the greater the resulting apprecia- 
tion and wealth of knowledge will 
be.’’—Kathryn Krieger in The Jour- 
nal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, June, 1930. 


When Janet Reads 


When Janet reads Hans Anderson 
Or Grimm or Peter Pan, why then 
The world where daughters sweep and 
sew 

And cook and knit, is gone—and lo, 
The age of magic blooms again 

When Janet reads. 
The dragon flames within his den, 
Princesses masquerade as men, 
And to the sky the heanstalks grow 

When Janet reads! 
From many and many a golden pen 
These visions come before her ken. 
Then wonder-wide her brown eyes glow— 
Oh, Daddy, is it really so? 

When Janet reads! 

Christopher Morley. 





American Library Assn. List 

The Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 
also supplies the forty books com- 
piled by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, which should be read by all 
children before reaching the age of 
sixteen years. These books are the 
masterpieces of juvenile literature 
and are among the best editions 
printed. They are classified accord- 
ing to the school grades and the 
prices are considerably lower than 
the publishers’ list prices. Write the 
Manager for a copy of the new six- 
teen-page prospectus. 


Anybody can notice today that the 
effect of an original and powerful teacher 
is not all to the good. Those influenced 
by him often show a one-sided interest; 
they tend to form schools, and to become 
impervious to other problems and truths; 
they incline to swear by the words of 
their master and to go on repeating his 
thoughts after him, and often without the 
spirit and insight that originally made 
them significant—John Dewey, in The 
Sources of a Science of Education. 
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The Cover Picture 


The following interpretation of the 
spirit of the statue pictured on our 
front cover is part of an address given 
by Mrs. John Trigg Moss at the un- 
veiling at Vandalia on Friday, Octo- 
ber 26, 1928. 


These old trails tell of hardship we 
shall never know. They tell the story of 
the prairie schooner, the tent of boughs, 
the blazing sun, of biting winters, of dust 
laden breasts and brows. 


And they tell the story of another 
group, that long horde of the pioneer 
mothers, who blazed the trail with an 
abiding trust, that great host of unknown 
mothers, who went forward with mother 
love in their hearts, with a mother’s song 
on their lips, who represent the great 
spirits of service, sacrifice and adventure. 
These trails tell the story of the mother 
of covered-wagon days, who followed her 
man along the foot-paths of poverty, 
whose constant companion was privation. 
For these pioneer mothers had clothed 
themselves with those sterling qualities 
of duty, sympathy, stern reality, romance, 
gentleness and severity, justice and mer- 
cy, and faith in God Almighty. With 
these attributes the Madonnas of the Trail 
entered the threshold of their new-found 
homes and erected therein an altar to 
God, and dedicated it with the song, “My 
Soul Doth Magnify the Lord.” 


Our pioneer mothers have passed into 
sacred history but as the years roll by 
we catch the echo of another refrain, 
growing stronger with the passing years, 
“Praise the Lord, O My Soul,” and in this 
spirit we, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, present to the nation our 
tribute of love and veneration in a great 
national shrine, reaching from ocean to 
ocean, and as we unfold the veil that 
hangs over her and reveal to the world 
the outward beauty and majesty of our 
monument may we feel the great benedic- 
tion of that great anthem, “Lord God of 
Hosts, Be With Us Yet, Lest We Forget, 
Lest We Forget.” Let us dedicate our- 
selves to the great ideals of the past, 
to an abiding faith in our nation, to 
steadfastly upholding our institutions, as 
we dedicate this, our eighth link in our 
national shrine. We dedicate it to the 
honor and glory of our pioneer mothers 
of the past, in the name of God. Amen. 


Russia’s Mammoth Program For 
The Education of The Masses 


To what degree Russian Soviet 
leaders will be successful in carrying 
out their mammoth educational pro- 
gram, the aim of which it is to pro- 
vide a four-year elementary course 
for 3,000,000 children in Russia, now 
from eight to ten years of age, and 
a proportionately shorter course for 
those from eleven to fifteen, who have 
not had previous schooling, is a mat- 
ter for conjecture. The obstacles to 


be met are indicated in the following 
from a United Press dispatch : 

Three million children from eight to 
ten inclusive must be regimented into 
schools which for the most part do not yet 
exist, taught by teachers who have not 
yet been mobilized, from text books which 
have not yet been printed. 

The commissariat of education esti- 
mates that in the forthcoming school year, 
beginning this autumn, it must have 
40,000 new teachers. It must prepare 
32,000,000 new school books and 200,- 
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000,000 notebooks. The budget for educa- 
tion must be increased to 1,100,000,000 
rubles. 





No conclusion of scientific research can 
be converted into an immediate rule of 
educational art. For there is no educa- 
tional practice whatever which is not 
highly complex; that is to say, which does 
not contain many other conditions and 
factors than are included in the scientific 
finding—John Dewey, in The Sources of 
a Science of Education. 





CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Western Division, |. S. T. A., Gales- 
burg, Thursday and Friday, October 9, 10. 
Speakers: Tom Skeyhill; Dr. Lotus D. 
Coffman, president University of Minne- 
sota. For sectional meetings: Milo Stew- 
art, principal Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis; Louis Kulcinski, 
state supervisor of physical education. 





IMlinois Valley Division, |. S. T. A., La- 
Salle, October 9, 10. General sessions 
will be held in the auditorium of the new 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School and 
Junior College. Speakers engaged for 
general sessions: President Dearing, Oak- 
land City College, Indiana; Dr. Geo. D. 
Strayer, Teachers College; Dr. Snyder. 
For sectional meetings: L. W. Hacker, 
I.S.N.U.; Elizabeth Ann Bowers, Ottawa. 





Southeastern Division, |. 8. T. A., Olney, 
October 9, 10, 1930. Talent engaged: 
Hon. Brooks Fletcher, U. 8. Congress- 
man, Ohio; Dr. Arthur H. Harrop, Albion 
College, Michigan; President Earl Harp- 
er, Evansville College, Indiana; President 
G. Bromley Oxnam, DePauw University; 
Frederick W. Carberry, Milwaukee, song 
leader. 





Rock River Division, |. S. T. A., Ore- 
gon, October 17, 1930. Speakers: Dr. 
Evandon, Columbia University; Dr. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 





Eastern Division, |. S. T. A., Mattoon, 
Friday, October 17, 1930. Talent en- 
gaged: Mr. Cameron Beck, New York 
Stock Exchange; Mr. Tom Skeyhill for 
two addresses; President Lotus D. Coff- 
man, University of Minnesota; Dr. Ira 
Wilson, Pittsburg, Kansas; Imperial Male 
Quartet; Mr. Frederick Carberry, Mil- 
waukee, as song leader. 





East Central Division, |. 8. T. A., Ur- 
bana, October 17. Speakers: Supt. Thos. 
W. Gesling, Akron, Ohio; Cameron Beck, 
New York; Tom Skeyhill. 





Nat’! Council of Teachers of English, 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O., Nov. 27-29, inc. 


Northwestern Division, 1.8. T.A., Mid- 
way Theatre, Rockford, October 24, 1930. 
Speakers: President W. P. Dearing, Oak- 
land City College, Oakland City, Indiana; 
Samuel W. Grafflin, director Y.M.C.A., 
New York City; Sergeant Alvin York. 





Northeastern Division, 1.8. T. A, Joliet, 
November 7, 1930. Speakers engaged: 
Coach A. A. Stagg, University of Chi- 
cago; President Lotus D. Coffman, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Ethel R. Har- 
rington, State Dept. of Public Health: 
Mr. Lorado Taft, Chicago. 





Vocational Homemaking Teachers in 
Iilinois, 9th annual meeting, Broadview 
Hotel, East St. Louis, October 23, 24, 
1930. This meeting is called by Adah 
Hess, State Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics Education. 


ilinois Home Economics Association, 
10th annual meeting, Broadview Hotel, 
East St. Louis, October 24, 25, 1930.— 
Alexandria Moll, secretary, Chicago. 





ilinois State Teachers Association, 78th 
annual meeting, Springfield, December 
29-31, 1930. Program in preparation. 





Black Hawk Division, |. 8. T. A., Kewa- 
nee, October 10. Speakers: Tom Skey- 
hill; Francis G. Blair. 





DuPage Valley Division, |. S. T. A., York 
Community High School, Elmhurst, Octo- 
ber 17. Speakers: Hon. Phil LaFolette, 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner, Dr. A. Ray Petty, 
and Dr. L. C. Lord. 





Ilinois State School Board Association, 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur, Illinois, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 23 and 24, 1930. 
A program is being prepared that will be 
both interesting and helpful to school 
officers. 





American Vocational Association Con 
vention, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Decem 
ber 10-13, 1930. 
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Illinois Congress of 


(Parents and ‘Teachers 


Mrs. Winifred E. Drennan 
225 West William Street, Decatur, Illinois 








Effective Monthly Programs 
By BLANCHE ARTER BUHLIG. 

HE PROGRAMS presented at 

monthly meetings of Parent- 
Teacher associations are a strong 
factor in determining the influence 
and effectiveness of such organiza- 
tions. 

Careful planning, based on an un- 
derstanding of Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciation ideals, of community needs, 
and of available program material 
will do much to assure good pro- 
grams. 

Since it is the purpose of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association to promote 
child welfare through the mutual 
understanding of home and school, 
a program committee should be com- 
posed of both parents and teachers. 
The experience and points of view 
of both teachers and parents should 
help determine the trend of the pro- 
gram and the topics presented each 
month. However the details of the 
work should be borne by the parent 
members. The size of a program com- 
mittee should be gauged by local 
conditions. It creates interest in or- 
ganization work to permit as large 
a number as possible to participate 
in the planning and carrying out of 
plans. However a committee should 
not be so large it can not come to 
decisions because of many opinions, 
or so small that it is practically a 
one-man affair. The members of 
such a committee should be able to 
adapt available program material to 
local needs adhering to Congress 
ideals and plans. 

A program should be the result of 
committee work, not the result of any 
one member’s ideas, however able 
that one member may be. 


Community Needs Are Best Basis 


A program committee could well 
begin its work by studying the needs 
of the school and community and by 
discussing program possibilities in 
relation to those needs. A program 
committee, working in conjunction 
with other committees can help in- 
terest members in the association 
activities, formulate public opinion 
and..do much to bring to realization 
the plans of the whole organization 
for bettered conditions in the com- 
munity. ' 


NS 
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Some associations find it possible to 
select a program theme, a general 
topic around which the year’s pro- 
gram is planned. There is a growing 
tendency to plan the program for the 
school year early in the summer, 
thus securing good speakers before 
their time is all taken and giving 
members who are to take part in the 
program time in which to study and 
prepare their papers for presentation. 

Whether this plan of deciding pro- 
gram details long in advance can be 
done or not depends upon local con- 
ditions. Where teachers are changed 
frequently and do not come into the 
neighborhood until school opens it 
would seem well to wait with some 
of the planning until the teachers for 
that school year can be consulted. 

Haphazard, last minute provision 
(one can not call it planning) should 
not be indulged in. Interest in at- 
tendance will be stimulated and con- 
fidence will be gained if programs are 
planned in advance and announced 
in some interesting way. 

Apportion Time Carefully 

Well-balanced programs should be 
planned. Business is essential to the 
conduct of every well regulated or- 
ganization ; some time should be given 
for this, but business should not be 
allowed to take an undo proportion of 
time. Devotional exercises are some- 
times used to open a program. Such 
should be discriminately chosen in 
order that all creeds may participate, 
for one of the fundamental tenets of 
the Parent-Teacher movement is that 
it shall be open to all, irrespective of 
race, color, or creed. 

Members enjoy participating in a 
program, at least in a group way. 
Community singing affords oppor- 
tunity for this and helps bring unity 
and a feeling of cohesion into the 
group. 

Reports of progress made by com- 
mittees in charge of special activities 
may be a part of the business period ; 
or they may lend themselves to pro- 
grams concerning that particular sub- 
ject, create interest in it, and win 
supporters for the work. The Sum- 
mer Round-up affords just such a 
possibility. The need for such a proj- 
ect, interesting history of the national 
movement in this project, plans pro- 
posed or the result of a summer’s 
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work would make ample material for 
one program. Such opportunity to 
present committee work to the whole 
membership, even when it is only a 
short report, encourages the work of 
that committee and stimulates in- 
creased effort. 

Sociability should be encouraged 
and, although this usually becomes 
the duty of a committee other than 
the program committee, time should 
be allowed for the exchange of cordial 
greetings. 

Entertainment as a lure to entice 
parents or teachers to attend is un- 
necessary. Worthwhile programs can 
be made attractive and interesting. 
Teachers should not be burdened with 
the task of preparing the children to 
take part in programs. Children 
demonstrating the daily work of the 
school, such as music class work, story 
telling, ete., could help acquaint the 
parents with school work without drill 
beforehand. Special preparation for 
spectacular programs by children 
adds a burden to teachers and pupils 
that is seldom, if ever, justified. 

Tests of A Program 


The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers offers tests for the value 
of a parent-teacher association pro- 
gram which a program committee 
could well serutinize and respect dur- 
ing its planning. They are: 

1.—Is cooperation of home and school 

developed? 

2.—Are needs discovered and met? 

3.—Do the members participate? 

4.—Is Child Study promoted? 

5.—Is the program adapted to your 

needs? 

6.—Does it lead to results? 

7.—Is the home life enriched? 

8.—Is the school better understood? 

9.—Is the community improved? 

10.—Is the program for entertainment 
only or, is it a real PARENT- 
TEACHER program? 

Program topics are legion; pro- 
gram material is plentiful. A pro- 
gram committee has only to consult 
the State and National Congress 
publications to discover a wealth of 
suggestions. 

The Illinois Congress Yearbook 
and its monthly Bulletin, the Nation- 
al Handbook, the Child Welfare 
Magazine and the ‘‘Congress Li- 
brary’’ are replete with interesting 
authorative program topics and ma- 
terial. The first three are sent free 
to every Congress unit (an associa- 
tion whose members are members of 
the state and National Congress) ; 
the Child Welfare Magazine is the 
official organ of the National Con- 
gress and costs one dollar a year. 
The magazine, national handbook, 
and other national publications are 

(Continued on Page 70.) 
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M* Agnes Aquinas who teaches 6-B, 

Courts a passion for orderly move- 
ment, does she. 

The stars in their courses, the tides of 


the ocean 

Are ranked elementary in well-ordered 
motion 

Compared with the lines that file out and 
file in 


Of Number 6-B, in District 1-10. 


Abbott, Cornelius—Bamberger, Irene— 

Carruthers, Cassiday, Danner and Dean— 

Each mates his stride to his neighbor's 
and so 

Edy, Falzone, Gatschberger and Hoe— 

Eyes to the front and left after right, 

At rigid attention—an orderly sight! 


Come, come, no delay! At the right of 
your desks, all! 

Who dares not respond to the clarion 
bell’s call! 

That picture you’re drawing of a cow at 
the brook, 

Ben Irwin, gives promise of talent, but 
I'll take it, look 

To your marks, Harrison Slater, 

That problem’s solution can wait until 
later. 


So the fat and the thin, the spirited, slow 

Move in one body, row abreast row 

To the front of the room. Row 1 takes 
the lead, 

Row 2 connects with it with well-meas- 
ured speed 

And short-legged John and long-legged 
Joe 

Clump out the measure as forward they 
go. 


Miss Agnes Aquinas with justified pride 

Hopes that the principal’s watching her 
side 

And sees how the spirits of little Paul 
Flynn 

Are curbed till you’d not guess the 
mischief within, 

Nor know from appearance that Israel 
Grubb 

Is itching to grab that bright colored bug. 


Thus through the day to the stroke of a 
gong 

They conjugate, parse, memorize a rote 
song, 

Exercise—write, draw, spell—make 
dresses or boats, 

Pass to classes and back, hang up 
sweaters and coats. 

Ishkowsky, Jacoby, Kelley and Lamb 

Are the names on the roll of 6-B, in 1-10. 


And Jamie MacPherson, whose faither’s 
a cleric, 

And Leo Maloney, whose daddy’s a cop, 

Keep step with Nels Neilsen and Anton 
Palmsano, 


Watch Your Step 


They march and beat time—back, forward 
and stop. 

Quinn, Ramananski, Smith, Tonley and 
Tree 

March in the ranks of this model 6-B. 


An Off-Stage Voice: 


Pardon me, Miss Aquinas, 
But for what 

Are you 

Training the Children? 
The Boys 

Could join the Army 

But the Girls— 

Of course, 

There are Political Rallies 
But they 

Don’t last the year round, 
And nobody 

Would want them 
Marching around like that 
In an Office 

Or a third floor Apartment. 


Pardon me again! 
There's the Bell! 

But while the Children 
Are lining up 

I'd like to say 


That it is my understanding 
That the Advance Thinkers 
Among Educators 

Grabbed up the ideas 

Of Personal Liberty 

And the Importance 

Of the Individual 

That some of those 

French Revolutionists 

Had head enough 

To express— 

What I mean is 

That they kept their heads 
Temporarily, 

Or long enough 

To express themselves 

On this point. 


And since that time 

We have worked 

Steadily 

Along the line 

Of finding 

Individual Differences 

And developing 

Desirable 

Individual Talents and Traits. 


Now, 

Don’t misunderstand me. 
I think 

Marching is fine— 
Rhythm, Order, Co-ordination. 
But don’t you think, 

Or do you, 

That this Group Action 
Can be carried 

To the point 

Where it is deadening? 
Isn’t it possible 

To repress the Individual 





So far 

That you 

Do not know 

What is working 
Inside of him, 

And after 

You turn him 

Loose 

On an unsuspecting 
Society 

Something may pop out 
That could have been 
Removed painlessly 

In the school-room 
But which Society 

In its rush 

To keep up with itself 
May deal with 
Arbitrarily? 


I'd like to see more 

Of that Kid’s work 

That drew that wobbly 
Looking Cow 

At the Pond 

That is 

Obviously 

Under tidal influence, 
And that Slater boy 

Who can’t be jarred 
Loose 

From a Problem 

Until he has completed it. 
Rather a commendable Trait 
After all, isn’t it? 


Oh, e-x-c-u-s-e me! 
There’s the Second Bell! 


Ulrich and Underwood, Vancil and Wahl, 

Together, right, left, in rhythm they fall. 

Willet and Williamson, Wilson and 
Wise— 

Hands to the sides, to the front, eyes! 

Forward they march through the wide 
door, 

Yokum and Young, Zacharias and Zoor. 


—_, o. we 


What Is the Aim of Education? 


When we ask, either of the professional 
schoelman or of the enthusiastic layman, 
for a justifying philosophy of education 
or even for a common-sense statement of 
what is being sought by means of the 
elaborate machinery, we find much in- 
definiteness and consequently an alarm- 
ing disagreement on what should be the 
details of the program. What can be the 
worth of the physical plants, the large 
registrations, and the laudable efforts un- 
less all the details are contributory to 
some broadly unified scheme? How can 
there result satisfactory dividends on the 
great investment if we have an educa- 
tional conglomerate instead of an educa- 
tional system steadily directed toward 
the achievement of a clearly seen social 
purpose? Everything must find meaning 
in the end toward which activity is 
aimed, and that end is clear in too few 
minds.—Thomas H. Briggs, in The Great 
Investment. 
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The Advancement of the Teacher 
ROGRESS in education will be a 
necessity as long as the race ad- 

vances. Educational progress in any 

given time and place may be meas- 
ured by the growth of the teachers in- 
volved. It seems a rather commonly 
accepted notion that advancement— 
inerease, sometimes—at the top of a 
school system must mean consistent 
advance throughout. This can be true 
only to a limited degree. Organiza- 
tion, program, and method are the 
means by which those at the top of 
a school system work. The organiza- 
tion may be made complete to the 
last detail, the program of studies 
and exercises made perfect, and the 
methods of teaching set down without 
omission or error. But all of this of 

itself would not educate a child in a 

hundred years. Of course the plan 

must operate through live persons. 

And there is only one kind of persons 

through whom the scheme can work— 

teachers. 

Formerly teachers were said to be 
born, not made. Now we know they 
are nearly all made—made, too, by 
laying on of hands, or some other 
foree almost as extraneous Born or 
made, what sort of people are these 
who can take the material offered by 
the man at the top and, by the meth- 
ods furnished them, incorporate the 
stuff with the minds and lives of chil- 
dren? There are teachers and teach- 
ers. The ones who teach most suc- 
cessfully are those who are able to 
see the educational scheme as a whole 
in its relation to the child and who 
eare enough for the child to desire 
earnestly his largest welfare. Great 
plans that are merely mechanical or 
that do not involve much of human 
nature in their development, and 
none at all in the output, may be 
worked out successfully under the 
rules and directions of the man who 
makes the plan. But such an organ- 
ism as the school, which is just human 
nature and almost nothing else, works 
under no law from without, but only 
under the law of life within. Things 
to be done may be, must be, indicated, 
and suitable ways of doing them may 
be suggested; but the teacher must 
make both material and method his 
own before he can use them. As the 
material of the course goes to the 
child it is altogether at the hands of 


the teacher. No one else is involved 
at all. So far as the child is con- 
cerned, the system is no better than 
the teacher. And to make the system 
operative in the life of a given child 
the teacher must be as big as the sys- 
tem in his outlook and understanding. 

How is a teacher thus made? In 
a number of different ways, of course. 
One thing, however, is always neces- 
sary—a spark of life. This is from 
different sources in the cases of differ- 
ent teachers. Sometimes it is a gift, 
sometimes it is caught from a loved 
and stimulating teacher, sometimes 
the man at the top in the school sys- 
tem inspires it, and sometimes it 
comes from the thorough and patient 
performance of duty toward the chil- 
dren brought into one’s care by the 
job he holds. But whatever its source, 
the real teacher has it. And then with 
this life at the center of things, he 
grows. Materials of growth, as stimu- 
li to life, are of many sorts. To 
the wide-awake person quickened by 
a desire to teach, ‘‘ All is grist that 
comes to his mill.’’ But books are his 
staple. And he uses books with pur- 
pose and skill. 


See if a study of the following brief 
outline worked out in detail in a book 
of 350 pages might not contribute to 
the growth of the teacher who is to be 
in himself the school system : 

The purpose of the school: The objec- 
tives of education. 

The characteristics of pupils: Physical, 
mental and social. 

Materials of study: Forms and sources 
of materials; Materials relating to differ- 
ent phases of life. 

Procedure in teaching: A survey of dif- 
ferent methods in different subjects given 
in a way definite enough to be under- 
stood, but not in great detail. 


A book serviceable to the teacher 
as material for growth must have in 
it a definite objective; and that ob- 
jective must lie within the way of the 
teacher’s purpose. If the teacher must 
himself comprehend the scheme of 
education, here is a valuable book. It 
is designed to show what the work in 
the middle grades—four to nine—is, 
what it is for, and how it is done. 
The material is well organized and at 
least fairly well written. A sugges- 
tion that one read the book might 
easily prove a friendly act. Such 
suggestions are one of the ways those 
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at the top in the different systems 
have of stimulating the growth that 
is necessary to strength and coherence 
in any system. The book is Materials 
and Methods in the Middle Grades. 





If there were any opposition between 
science and art, I should be compelled to 
side with those who assert that education 


_ is an art—John Dewey, in The Sources 


of a Science of Education. 





Red Cross Roll Call This Year, 
November 11 to 27 

The recent disaster at Santa Domingo 
called attention in most dramatic man- 
ner to the work of the American Red 
Cross, the recognized agency of the 
American people for extending service 
to humanity. Its work is supported 





through the membership dues paid by 
more than 4,000,000 men and women each 
year during the Roll Call. The demands 
for Red Cross service are increasing each 
year and in order to meet those demands 
there must be a corresponding increase 
in membership. 

Red Cross Roll Call this year, to enroll 
members for 1931, will be held as usual 
from Armistice Day to Thanksgiving, 
November 11 to 27. 





The public schools system of the United 
States has won world-wide admiration for 
its efficiency and its splendid opportuni- 
ties to the oncoming generation. As has 
often been remarked of late, the curri- 
culum in the average high school is now 
superior to that offered by the average 
college in the early days of the republic. 
With its improved facilities and its ex- 
panding activities, the high-school system 
of today enables its students to choose 
from nearly 250 different subjects, and 
the citizenry should be proud of the fact 
that in its function of preparation for 
life’s duties and responsibilities, it exerts 
such a profound influence in the life of 
the nation.—ZJ Illinois State Journal. 
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Notes From the News 


HE DECATUR newspapers tell of the 

financial difficuities of the school 
board there. It seemed in July that delay 
in paying about $148,000 in local school 
taxes and $16,000 in state school taxes 
might make it necessary to omit the 
needed. renovation of 400 seats, the pur- 
chase of new books for the library, and 
the painting of some of the buildings. 
The board were also thinking of drop- 
ping the child guidance bureau. 





The Galesburg Register-Mail highly 
commends the teachers of America for 
resolving at Columbus to support the 
eighteenth amendment and to teach the 
habits of living for which the amendment 
stands. The editor says: 

“Let the educators everywhere see that 
the children are fully informed. It is as 
important that they know this as that 
they know mathematics or grammar. It 
is clear that the educators are not fooled 
by the arguments of those who would 
restore the liquor traffic.” 





The Winkleman rural school district in 
Saline county is too poor to erect a new 
building. So neighboring carpenters and 
painters contributed their labor free of 
charge a few days in August to erect a 
new school house. 





The Belleville Township High School 
district recently held an election to vote 
on two proposals, one to build a new 
building and one to issue bonds in the 
sum of $150,000. .The building proposal 
was lost by one vote, 381 to 380, and the 
bonding proposal was lost by five votes, 
377 to 372. However, the board of edu- 
cation has increased the levy $10,000 over 
last year in order to employ a few addi- 
tional teachers if they are forced to “run 
the school in shifts” to provide for nearly 
1200 students in a building that was 
planned to accommodate six hundred. 





The Tenth Convention of the Illinois 
League of Women Voters will be held in 
Champaign-Urbana, November 17-20. 
Morning sessions will be devoted to an 
institute on taxation and public finance 
directed by M. H. Hunter, Department of 
Economics, University of Illinois. 





Cc. C. Hanna, for the past six years 
principal of the Benton High School, has 
resigned that position to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the new $1,000,000 high 
school at Alton. The Alton school will 
have an enrollment of more than 1500 
this year. 

Mr. Hanna succeeds L. T. Turpin, 
whose resignation was announced re 
cently. 





Since the opening of school this fall 
between 50 and 60 residents of Sangamon 
County have applied to the office of J. Ed 
Taylor, county superintendent of schools, 
for aid in writing petitions seeking 
changes in boundaries of various dis- 


tricts. The number of such requests by 
far exceeds that of past years. The gen- 
eral condition, of course, is that school 
buildings are frequently not situated in 
the center of the district; therefore, some 
parents under the existing situation are 
not permitted to send their chiidren to 
the school nearest their homes. 





The Rockford school board has voted 
to retire automatically all supervisors, 
principals and teachers from the public 
school system when they reach the age 
of 67 years. 

This action, it is said, was taken as a 
solution to a retirement age problem 
brought before school officials earlier in 
the summer, when the release of several 
veteran instructors caused protest to be 
raised in all parts of the city. 





After 29 years of service in the schools 
of Paris, Miss Lois Wead, principal of 
the Mayo Departmental School there, has 
resigned her position. 





Members of the Urbana school board 
and directors of the rural schools of Ur- 
bana township are contemplating with 
little pleasure the prospects of running 
the schools of the township with only 
$40,000 of last year’s tax money avail- 
able and an estimated $165,000 tied up 
because of the litigation in the case of 
former School Treasurer N. A. Riley of 
that district. The funds are being held 
by the county treasurer, who has been 
notified by Riley’s attorneys not to turn 
over the remaining tax money to the 
school treasurer, until the matter of the 
responsibility for the $120,000 anticipa- 
tion warrant issued a year or more ago 
and held by the First National Bank of 
Champaign, unpaid, can be determined. 





Approximately $2,000,000 will be re- 
quired to operate the schools of Spring- 
field and Sangamon county for the school 
year just begun, according to an estimate 
based on requests for educational and 
building funds made to the county clerk’s 
office. Springfield asks for $850,000 for 
the operating expenses of the city schools 
and $260,000 for building construction 
and repairs. 





Princeton is to erect a new Junior High 
School at a cost of approximately 
$100,000. Contracts have been let and 
the construction work is to commence 
at once. 





A fine new model school building was 
dedicated at Prairieville, September 1 
The new building, which replaces the 
historic brick building erected in 1858 
and destroyed by fire last winter, is of 
frame construction with brick veneer. 
The two classrooms are separated by ac- 
cordion doors, which when thrown back 
afford a suitable auditorium for Parent- 
Teacher meetings and other programs. 
Equipment is thoroughly up-to-date. An 
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interesting feature is a metallic tablet 
cast from the bell that hung in the old 
building, which is fitted into a space over 
the entrance doorway. 





Awards in the vacation contests spon- 
sored among Cook County school children 
by County Superintendent Edward J. 
Tobin were made in the county superin- 
tendent’s room on October 4. A corn 
growing contest was a feature of this 
season’s vacation projects and cash 
prizes were awarded the winner. 





The Joliet High School board accepted 
the higher of two bids submitted by Han- 
sen & Peterson, local contractors, for the 
erection of an addition to the Joliet High 
School, on condition that local firms only 
would be considered in the letting of sub- 
contracts. The accepted bid, $454,901, is 
$11,261 higher than the one submitted by 
the general contractors, providing that 
any contractor, whether local or not, 
might accept sub-contracts. The board’s 
decision to limit the bidding to Joliet 
firms was made with the idea of improv- 
ing local employment conditions. 





The new $225,000 unit of the East 
Moline High School was ready for use 
when the schools opened September 8. 
The new addition provides a total of six- 
teen class rooms, a study hall and library, 
and raises the capacity of the school to 
1,000 students. 





According to press reports a resolution 
asking that the Illinois Legislature pass 
a law requiring all public school teachers 
to take an oath of allegiance to the Con- 
stitution and the laws, and to agree to 
teach nothing derogatory to the flag, 
before being given certification as teach- 
ers was adopted by the state convention 
of the American Legion held in Aurora 
early in September. 





Dean Mumford of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois, is a mem- 
ber of the Illinois committee on drought 
relief, by appointment of Governor Em- 
merson. 





Mrs. Margaret Day Blake of Lake For- 
est has been appointed as University of 
Illinois trustee to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Mrs. Mary E. Busey. 





The Springfield school system during 
the past summer has been the subject of 
a survey by Dr. T. C. Holy of the Univer- 
sity of Ohio. Dr. Holy’s recommendations 
embodied in his report to the board of 
education include an immediate expendi- 
ture of $1,215,000 for the building pro- 
gram and an additional expenditure 
before 1945 of $1,530,000 or a grand total 
of $2,745,000 by 1945. The educational 
plan recommended by Dr. Holy is a com- 
bination of the 6-3-3, the 8-4 and the 6-6 
systems, with. the 6-3-3 organization pre- 
dominating. The present organization is 
based largely on the 8-4 plan. 





Hon. Francis G. Blair, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, delivered 
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one of the principal addresses Septem- 
ber 7 at the exercises dedicating the ad- 
ministration building of the Springfielé 
Junior College, the first of a group of 
three in the college’s proposed program. 
Bishop James A. Griffin of the Springfield 
diocese conducted the dedication cere- 
monies. The building, brick with stone 
trim, was erected at an approximate cost 
of $120,000. 

Within the next ten years Peoria will 
have three new junior high schools, one 
or more new grade schools and another 
grade school remodeled. The Peoria 
board of education recently adopted a 
building program to include the above at 
an aggregate cost of $2,844,000. The first 
junior high school will be started in 1932 
and finished in 1933. The second will be 
started in 1935 and the third in 1938. 
Through an increased taxation rate, the 
program will be executed without the 
floating of any bond issues. 





Director Rodney Brandon of the State 
Department of Public Welfare is spon- 
sor for a plan of vocational training to be 
tried in the Springfield public schools. 
This plan brings the industries of the 
city into co-operation with the schools. 
The schools will undertake the task of 
testing the pupils’ abilities and guidance 
along vocational lines; industry will pro- 
vide the laboratory through a system of 
apprenticeships, whereby the boy will be 
training for the particular job while in 
school, and upon graduation find himself 
a trained workman on the pay roll of a 
local industrial concern. Meantime the 
student’s academic training is not neg- 
lected. 

Local industries, it is reported, are 
offering an enthusiastic response to the 
suggested plan. Mr. Brandon points out 
the economies to be effected by the 
schools through dispensing with the 
necessity of erecting a costly building 
for such training, and to industry through 
joing away with the expensive exper!- 

szental period through which the un- 
trained worker must pass. 





The appointment of Dr. Ernst Deren- 
dinger of Salisbury, N. C., as head of the 
new department of fine arts at Monmouth 
College is announced by President T. H 
McMichael of the college. President Mc- 
Michael also announced that the Car- 
negie corporation has presented the col- 
lege with an art cabinet library valued 
at more than $6,000. 

The Morris Herald quotes President 
Glenn Frank as follows: 

“In the old education the youngster 
learned how to live intelligently as an 
adult by memorizing information and 
rules for later use. In the new education 
the youngster gets his best training for 
living intelligently as an adult by being 
helped to live intelligently as a youngster. 

“In the old education youth was a 
preparation for life. In the new educa- 
tion youth is considered a part of life.” 





The National Council of Teachers of 
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English will meet at Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on November 27, 28 and 29. 
Every teacher of English from the kinder- 
garten through the college is invited to 
attend. The leaders in this Council an- 
nounce that this convention is a prelude 
to a nation-wide survey of the English 
curriculum at all levels, which the Coun- 
cil is launching to meet the need of the 
moment. . 


The Chicago Herald-Examiner reports 
that diplomas were granted on August 21 
to eighty-six graduates who completed 
their high-school courses by attendance 
at the summer schools conducted by four 
south-side high schools. 


Whether members in the Athletic Offi- 
cials Association of Illinois will withdraw 
all memberships in the [Illinois State 
High School Athletic Association, or dis- 
band their own association is at issue as 
a result of demands presented by officials 
of the high-school association at the an- 
nual meeting of the athletic officials in 
Decatur, September 16. The high-school 
association is asking that all officials who 
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work high-school games be registered on 
its lists, paying a yearly fee. 

The officials generally have felt their 
own association was sufficient and re- 
sented paying dues to the high-school 
association. Delegations will report the 
discussion to their home district, and 
delegates with power to act on the ques- 
tion will be appointed to a later meeting 
at which a decision will be reached. 





Among the events planned to celebrate 
the two thousandth birthday anniversary 
of the Latin poet, Virgil, is the Virgil 
dinner sponsored by the Literary Union 
at Jacksonville, to be held October 17. 
Hon. Francis G. Blair, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, will be speaker 
of the evening and will also act as 
toastmaster. 

Prof. Clyde Spitler, assistant state 
leader of farm advisers in the College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois, has 
been named leader of farm advisers by 
the board of trustees of the University 
to succeed Professor W. H. Smith, who 
died August 30. 
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Echoes From Columbus N. E. A. Meet 


English and Its Value to Our 
Schools 

By Grorce F. CassELL, Chicago 

F FAR greater possibility of service 
QO to the young people of our schools, 
however, than composition, either written 
or oral, can ever be, is that part of their 
training in English that is broadly spoken 
of as literature. Among the generally 
accepted aims of education are to be 
found, almost as articles in a statement 
of religious faith: training for worthy 
citizenship, helping to a profitable use 
of leisure, the producing of noble char- 
acter, the beneficial articulation of the 
individual with his fellows of the home. 
All these depend upon the getting and 
the holding of ideals, and I am convinced 
that it is through the literature with 
which he becomes acquainted that the 
child gets and holds his ideals to a degree 
much greater than is commonly believed. 
No one doubts how strong an influence 
in the life of a person the reading of 
undesirable matter may have. The sala- 
cious story, the indecently suggestive 
anecdote, the joke of questionable allu- 
sion we prosecute through statutes, we 
ban from printed circulation, we attempt 
to keep from children because, we say, 
of the impression such things make. Let 
no one suppose, then, that material of the 
opposite nature fails in like manner to 
make its impression through the printed 
page. As the child, therefore, receives in 
his life and retains the mark of noble and 
beautiful thoughts he is helped toward 
the attaining of the desirable ends of his 
training. 


Equality of Opportunity in 
Education 
By Grorce D. SrrayYer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
QUALITY of opportunity in education 
has, in the past, been defined to mean 
an opportunity to continue in school 
through high school, college, and univer- 
sity for those of superior intelligence. 
The redefinition of this concept purposes 
that schools provide unique opportunities 
for boys and girls who vary greatly in 
their ability to acquire skill or knowl- 
edge, in their power to undertake precise 
thinking, in their capacity for growth in 
power of appreciation, and in their ability 
to do creative work. 

We are making progress in the realiza- 
tion of this new ideal. We have provided 
schools in which individual instruction is 
given, others in which groups are organ- 
ized with respect to their general intelli- 
gence or special abilities, and classes for 
those who are backward and delinquent, 
and physically handicapped. We have es- 
tablished junior high schools with their 
broadening and finding courses, with 
earlier work in mathematics beyond arith- 
metic, foreign language, science, and a 
variety of opportunities in industrial and 
household arts. For the old-fashioned 
high school which offered courses avail- 
able for only the few who were highest 


in intelligence, we have provided the 
comprehensive high school with multiple 
curricula enrolling more than 50 per cent 
of all boys and girls of high-school age 
throughout the United States. We have 
paralleled the work of the high school 
with continuation and vocational schools. 
At the upper end of the school system 
we have extended the school program to 
include the junior college. We are be- 
ginning to develop a program of adult 
education for all who desire to continue 
to be students. 

But these advantages are available 
only to the more favored groups of boys 
and girls. Equality of opportunity will 
not be fully realized until we equalize 
the support of education for all areas 
whether urban or rural. We must, as 
well, provide for the organization of 
larger units of administration. It is not 
possible in a one-teacher school, or in a 
township with a half dozen such schools, 
to provide an educational program equiva- 
lent to that offered in the most progres- 
sive urban centers. It will be possible, 
with larger units of administration, each 
of which contains a complete school sys- 
tem, to provide through consolidation and 
by means of transportation of pupils 
equality of opportunity for those who are 
now meagerly provided for on account of 
the lack of support and the inadequacy 
of the educational program. 





Instructional Aspects of the 
Consolidated School 
By R. C. WiLtiaMs, Des Moines, lowa 

ITH THE establishment of the con- 
\\ solidated school has come a broad- 
ened opportunity to rural boys and girls. 
This expansion has enriched the educa- 
tional offerings of these communities in 
many ways and has awakened a keener 
interest in the work of the public school. 
In all these phases of school activity, the 
kind of instruction which is provided 
should be given first consideration. 

It must not be taken for granted that 
the setting up of a consolidated or cen- 
tralized school inherently assures a high 
type of instruction. It merely means that 
certain conditions which have limited the 
instructional possibilities in the small 
one-teacher rural school have been re- 
moved. It means that the advantages of 
the graded school have been extended to 
the isolated rural population. 

Efficient teaching is not obtained until 
those in charge of such schools shall 
have, through qualified leadership and 
wise planning, organized into a unified 
program of instruction the curriculum, 
teaching staff, supervision and other re- 
sources of the school which contribute 
to the teaching process. 

Some of the factors which materially 
determine the success or failure of the 
program of instruction in the consoli- 
dated school are: 

1. A curriculum, scientifically plan- 
ned to meet the needs of the chil- 
dren and community served by the 
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school should be set up. The num- 
ber of years of education to be 
offered should be as many as can 
be justified by the location of the 
school, number of children to be 
educated, and ability of the dis- 
trict to support. 

2. The major factor is the teacher. 
Consolidated schools should at- 
tract better trained teachers than 
rural schools, keep them longer, 
and provide qualified instructors 
for vocational as well as academic 
subjects. 

3. The district should be large enough 
so that some one specially trained 
in problems of supervision shall 
be in charge of the instructional 
program of the school. 





The Place of Mental Hygiene 
in the School 

By Frank J. O’Brien, Louisville, Ky. 

EVERAL studies in the field of delin- 
~ quency reveal that about 80% of the 
inmates entering our reformatories and 
prisons have not completed the eighth 
grade. Studies of school children reveal 
that a minimum of approximately 60% of 
the children entering the first grade will 
not complete the eighth grade. This 
would show that the curricula in the 
grammar schools are designed particu- 
larly to prepare children for high school. 
In view of the fact that not over 40% 
will complete the eighth grade, it is evi- 
dent that the larger number of children 
are not receiving the type of education 
they should have to fit them for their 
life’s work. As a result, this vast army 
of boys and girls enter the industrial 
field with no specific equipment and very 
little indirect training that is of value. 
Is it any wonder then that these children 
should be the last to be hired and the 
first to be fired? Is it any wonder these 
children form a large proportion of our 
delinquent group? The school, therefore, 
must assume a larger responsibility for 
the cost and the ravages done to society 
through crime and delinquency. 

However, a very sad and relatively 
large group of failures are not those who 
get into social difficulties, but rather 
those who function on a much lower level 
of efficiency than they really should be- 
cause of their native abilities. A well- 
rounded-out personality is as important 
a requisite for success in life as special 
training is for a trade, profession, or busi- 
ness. Recent investigations, especially 
in our colleges and universities, show 
how frequently personality defects, es- 
pecially those in the emotional field, 
handicap individuals in their attempt to 
make adjustments to the demands of life. 
Ambitions are interfered with, plans are 
thwarted, abnormal urges result and the 
child's appreciation of relative failure de- 
velops into inferiorities or undesirable 
compensatory behavior. Only in very few 
instances have our schools recognized 
these conditions as worthy objects for 
educational consideration. 

To ascertain the facts, to control and 
modify the conditions that play a part, 
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there must be a fundamental understand- 
ing of the causes, and a serious attempt 
to control them in a co-operative plan 
participated in by all those concerned— 
especially the recreational worker, the 
school teacher and principal, the psycholo- 
gist, the physician, the psychiatrist, the 
parents, and the minister. In the work- 
ing out of such a plan, the visiting teach- 
er plays a very important role. She be- 
comes the “liason officer” between all the 
groups interested in the child. Inasmuch 
as the child’s personality and his subse- 
quent behavior are conditioned by the 
attitudes of all individuals coming in 
close contact with him, the visiting teach- 
er becomes an indispensable influence in 
his well-rounded out educational adjust- 
ment. 


Participating Parents 
By Garry CLEVELAND MYEkRs, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


OOD SCHOOLS presuppose good par- 
G ents. More than we realize, the 
child’s success at school depends upon 
his home—his health habits cultivated 
there, his eating, sleeping, and play hab- 
its; his habits in regard to care of prop- 
erty, and attitude toward others’ rights 
and toward authority; his habits of get- 
ting on with other children of his neigh- 
borhood; his habits of responsibility, of 
waiting upon himself, of finishing jobs 
which he undertakes, of carrying through 
without continuous supervision little 
routine tasks at home, of bringing him- 
self in at regular hours from play, of 
setting himself to study at regular hours 
each evening, of sending himself to bed 
at a regular hour by the clock, of start- 
ing himself unaided to school promptly 
and of caring for his own possessions. 


Long before he entered school these 
habits, good or bad, had been pretty well 
founded. They had begun their growth, 
indeed, from the day the child was born. 

His learning habits also have their 
background in the home. Parents who 
ignore the child’s curiosity, who are an- 
noyed by it, or who ridicule his questions 
or remarks crush out his basic learning 
interests. Wiser parents answer all his 
questions sympathetically, listen patient- 
ly to what he has to say, and are eager, 
honest learners with him. 


They teach him early habits of pre- 


cision, encourage him to complete the 
projects he sets out to execute, read to 
him from early babyhood, stimulate his 
imagination, go along with him into his 
enchanted world, foster his creations and 
inventions, and afford him every possible 
opportunity to think, to choose and make 
decisions for himself. 

When such parents help the child with 
his homework, they first learn about the 
ways he has been taught at school. When 
he makes mistakes in learning they are 


calm and patient, never showing irrita- 
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load the children up too heavily with out- 
side activities; but provide them ample 
opportunities for play and relaxation. 
Bye and bye those responsible for mak- 
ing the curriculum are going to call into 
conference with them representative par- 
ents of the school. If this had happened 
long ago, the modern mania for speeding 
which prevails in the schools today had 
never come to pass. Not until the school 
authorities learn from the parents of 
their pupils what is happening to the 


health and personality of the average 








Manual Training Teachers 


DEMAND 


} 
The best for school work. F. P.M. Frame) 
and Blades outlast all others. | 







1 F. P.M. Coping) 
Saw and 7 biades 
sent prepaid $1. | 


| 





Used in many of the schools throughout the 
U. S. Cuts at any angle wood, iron or 
bakelite. Free sample of blade sent Man-| 
ual Training Teachers upon request. 
F. P. MAXSON, 38722 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














tion. Every small success they celebrate 
and make him feel a hopeful and victori- 
ous attitude toward school. 
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Nature Studies 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading authority on bird life, offers 
you the finest and only complete collection ef bird pictures in the 
world—seme of them now extinct. They are exact reproductions from 
Nature and are supplied in uniform size, 7 in. x 9 in. in natural colors, 
suitable for mounting or framing. 

374 Bird Pictures alone in this famous collecti and th ds of 
other educational pictures to select from, including Wild and Domestic 
Animals, Plants and Flowers, Birds’ eggs and nests, Butterflies, Insects, 
Fruit, Fish, Marine Shells, etc. 

ONLY $1.00 will bring you a selecti ef 33 eutstanding Dedson-Mum- 
ford Bird pictures, also a reference index which lists and gives in- 
formation on the complete collection of more than 1,000 pictures. 

Fill in the coupon below and send it im teday. 


Industrial Pictures 


THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 








Instructors in all industrial subjects have tound Dedson's Pictures enable 
the student te visualize the various steps in many of the world’s most 
important industries. They are wonderfully helpful and supplement 
textbooks. 

For example, the LUMBERING SCENES show a logging camp, trees 
being felled, transported to saw mills and worked inte the finished 
articles. The COAL MINING SCENES show coal being mined, carried 
to tipples, sorted, screemed and carried te the cars. The COTTON 
SCENES show cotton being picked on the plantation, ginned, carded, 
spun and woven inte cloth. 

Every Scheol, library and home where there are children should collect 
these pictures, as they are of real educational value and interest. The 
series consists of those shown below. Each picture has « brief and in- 
teresting description at the bottom. All are fine clear photographs taken 
at great expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dodson, printed 
on very heavy paper to wear a long time. Come in sets size 6 in. x 8 in., 
and 6in. x 9 in. 


Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupen and mail today. 


{}] Cement 20 pictures for 50c {) Lumbering 12 2Se 

|} Coal 12 - “ Be [] Marble 8 = “ 20¢ 

[] Coffee is “ “ @e {[] Paper 20 (Se 

[) Copper u“ nad “ Ge {) Rubber 12 - * 2Se 

[) Cotten 16 = “ SSe {) Silk 4 * “ Be 

{|} Fleur 15 “ 50¢ [} Steel, available 

[] Granite . 20 ocean. 

[) Linen, with {) Sugar eo. cs aoe 
history 20 ~ “ SSe [) Weel 15 » “ 40¢ 


FREE—With cach order for $1.00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson's 
interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM.” 


JOS. H. DODSON, Inc. 
269 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 


{] Semd your 33 selected Bird Pictures, $1.00 enclosed. 


{] Semd Industrial Picture series checked above. $ . enclosed. 
[] Send your Free Reference Index concerning more than 1,000 
pictures. 
Address............... : aceinielineetmeaeen 
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chiid in school (and it may take a hun- 
dred years at the present rate) will there 
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Vital Values in Education 
By H. C. McKown, Pittsburgh. Pa. 
OUR SELF-EVIDENT vital values in 
education with which the elementary 

school must concern itself are useful 
knowledge and skills; healthy bodies; 
many-sidedness, and social responsive- 
ness. Extra-curricular activities offer 
many opportunities for the development 
of these. 

A fifth value is happy spirits. Much 
unhappiness can be attributed to the in- 
ability of the individual to see and feel 
the beautiful. Popular appreciational 
standards in literature, music and art are 
childish, partially so because often the 
school is more interested in developing 
producers than consumers. Wise use of 
the auditorium, exhibition, club and trip 
should help to raise standards in appre- 
ciative consumption. 

A sixth value concerns sensible thrift 
practices. Practically all elementary 
schools promote programs of saving, but 
very few of them promote programs of 
thrift. Saving money is basic and im- 
portant but of equal importance are buy- 
ing, giving and investing. 

The individual will buy all his life, 
probably as the rankest of amateurs 
while the seller will be, all too frequently, 
the rankest of professionals. The buyer 
learns by experience — an expensive 
teacher. The pupil should be taught about 
“safe kinds of sales,” the advantages and 
disadvantages of buying for cash and 
credit; buying in quantity; buying out of 
season; buying the better rather than the 
cheap, etc. 

4jiving is important in the financial, 
social and service life of all of us and 
yet our usual giving merely encourages 
panhandling, mooching, tagging and other 
forms of begging which sensible giving 
would drive from our communities. A 
billion dollars is wasted annually on the 
purchase of “insecurities.” The pupil 
should learn to recognize his banker as 
his financial expert and friend. The old- 
er pupils might also consider the various 
kinds of insurance, home ownership, and 
other investments. 

These thrift ideals and practices may 
be taught by having the pupils in class, 
club, or group, spend, give and invest 
hypothetical amounts each month or term 
and then compare and discuss their 
schedules. 

The junior high school is developing a 
fine program of education in social re- 
lationships, and there is no reason why 
the elementary school should not also 
develop a more functional and extensive 
program than it now has. 





The Teacher and International 
Relations 
By Frorence E. ALLEN, 

Judge of Supreme Court of Ohio, Cleveland 
N OUTSTANDING opportunity is pre- 
sented to the teachers of America in 
international relationships today. The 
multilateral treaty for the renunciation 
of war enacts new law for each of the 


signatory powers. It cuts away the right“ 


which nations have hitherto had under 
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international law to resort to war in any 
cause. Hall, whose masterly work on 
International Law is relied upon by the 
United States Supreme Court, says that 
international law “recognizes war as a 
permitted mode of giving effect to its 
decisions.” 

Historians will say that the multilater- 
al treaty was epoch-making because it 
wrote international law in a field there- 
tofore neglected by international law and 
in what surely is the most important field 
of international relations. The multilat- 
eral treaty changes the status of the war 
power in every foreign office of the signa- 
tory powers. It automatically changes 
every textbook on international law. 
Where the consensus of the authorities 
formerly was, as Hall says, that “inter- 
national law has consequently no alterna- 
tive but to accept war, independently of 
the justice of its origin, as a relation 
which the parties to it may set up if they 
choose,” now the authorities have to add, 
“but the great powers have now, in the 
Pact of Paris, solemnly renounced this 
right and covenanted to seek the solu- 
tion of every controversy of whatever 
kind or origin only by pacific means.” 

In order to take advantage of this co- 
lossal change in international law, the 
people have to understand the change. 
Statesmen who will view our internation- 
al problems from the standpoint of the 
new law have to be trained. The teach- 
ers of America have the opportunity and 
rest under the obligation of instructing 
the American people as to the new era 
which has opened in international re- 
lationships. 


Looking Forward 

By Aveustus O. THomas, Augusta, Maine 

WORLD civilization is being built up 

with startling rapidity. Commerce, 
travel, communication, the press, relig- 
ious and educational co-operation, treaties 
and agreements and world-wide charities 
must lead through initiation to a civiliza- 
tion of universal character. The world 
is face to face with either co-operation or 
catastrophe. Intellectual disarmament 
must precede the physical. 

Our country could well afford, on the 
precedence of the Boxer Indemnity, to 
set aside the $143,000,000 coming from 
Germany, as a payment of expenses in- 
cident to the occupation of the Rhine- 
land, the income to be used under the 
direction of the Government or such pro- 
visions as it may make for educational 
research, fellowships, exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers, lectureships, to be 
applied to all countries. This, done for 
the development of the spiritual values 
of a world-wide civilization, would prove 
a controlling influence in the world’s 
progress and for international goodwill. 

A policy of isolation for a great country 
like ours is a dangerous policy. Today 
no nation can live unto itself alone. The 
material prosperity of the several coun- 
tries is of great concern to us. With our 
development of mass production, the per- 
fection of machinery and our high effi- 
ciency make it necessary that the mar- 
kets of the world be open to us. The fu- 
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ture will demand such international co- 
operation, rather than rivalry, as will 
raise the standard of living of all people. 
This will require a more uniform level of 
wages and buying power. If the people 
of all countries could be raised in pro- 
ductive capacity and purchasing power 
more nearly to our own level, there would 
be less unemployment. Markets would 
expand. Capital would be more constant- 
ly employed. National distrust, racial 
animosity and religious bigotry and in- 
tolerance would grow less, finally dis- 
appear, and a reign of justice would be 
ushered in. 


Problems In Equalization 
(Continued from Page 47.) 


each beginning teacher to be a normal 
school graduate and to be paid at 
least $1,000 a year, the state standing 
ready to help poor districts meet this 
schedule. Maryland requires a be- 
ginning white teacher in a rural 
school to be paid at least $1,050 the 
first year with specified increments 
later; and of course the state grants 
equalization quotas where needed. 
About half of thie states of the Union 
have either minimum salary sched- 
ules which local units must meet or 
else well-arranged reasonable sched- 
ules of salary payments for the grant- 
ing of equalization quotas.” Is it 
necessary in Illinois that the state 
regulate salaries, at least a single 
minimum ¢ 

IV. Shall complicated legal ma- 
chinery cause the districts of various 
counties to receive different percent- 
ages of their distributive fund claim? 
While all 102 counties are given ‘‘on 
paper’’ a uniform percentage of their 
total district claims, the final war- 
rants sent to the various counties for 
distribution to the districts bear no 
uniform percentage to the claims 
filed; this is because deductions are 
made for salaries of county superin- 
tendents and for allotments to the 
state teachers retirement fund after 
the uniform ‘‘ paper apportionments’’ 
are determined for the counties. This 
legal machinery for handling the ap- 
portionments to districts was ar- 
ranged several years before the pres- 
ent method of making district claims 
was ever thought of. 

For example, in 1930 the districts 
of Calhoun will receive about 76% of 
their distributive claims, whereas in 
Franklin county the corresponding 
percentage will be about 107%. 

In order to have paid in 1930 the 
districts in Calhoun county at 100% 
of their claims, the State Auditor 
under the present law would have had 
to begin with more than $12,200,000, 
and would have paid the districts in 

*Research Dey I. 8. T. A. Is State Mini 
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mum Salary Schedule Needed? I 
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New Victor Radio Electrola 
RE-57— New Micro-Syn- 
chronous Screen-Grid Vic- 
tor Radio, Electrola, and 
New pedagogical feature 
of Victor Home Recording 
— in one exquisite cabinet. 





Radiola Model 86—The New 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne 
Radio with Radiola-Electric 
Phonograph, Home Record- 
ing. Tone Color Control 
and Screen-Grid. 
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HANKS to this new miracle of mod- | 


ern science, “aural” education, 
neglected for years except in music, 
is today coming into its own. 


Every modern teacher knows...the final 
result of education over the air must 
rest upon the keenness of the hearing 
faculties of the children who are taught; 
education is now face to face with the 
actual necessity of continual... specific 
... EAR TRAINING. 


HOW are we to make radio “lessons” 
a valuable part of educational effort? 
There is one tested way...through 
training for ACTIVE LISTENING. 
Rhythm, instrumentation, thought con- 
tent, mood—can all be worked out the 
modern way by the children them- 
selves—with VICTOR RECORDS. 


Only the RCA Victor Company can 
offer you this... complete modern educa- 
tion. Instruments, texts, courses of study, 
Victor Records and the backing of 20 
years’ intensive, practical work with 
thousands of teachers...give you the 
means to make radio education a really 
essential part of the curriculum. 


Take no chances on the Radio pro- 
grams coming in one ear and out the 
other. Put a New Victor Radio Electrola 
or a Radiola-Electric Phonograph 
combination in your classroom today. 
Step to the front in radio education. 


Educational Division 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
Camden, N. J. 





9° A simple solution 


to your 
financial problems 


SOLUTION 
Simply fill out 
and mail the 
coupon below 


AT ONCE! 


PROBLEM 
$227.00 


$209.00 


Pay Day 30 days away 
How can these bills be met? 


Debts 





We'll Advance You 


$100 +.*300 
Quickly 


NDER our special plan for teachers only, you 
U can borrow $100 to $300 cash at once on your 
own signature alone. We require no endorsers. We 
take no assignments. And absolutely no inquiries 
wili be made about you through your friends, 
relatives or the school board. You have as long as 
a year and eight months to repay your loan—or 
you may repay in full at any time. Charge will be 
made only for the actual time you keep the money. 
And the cost, if you borrow from us, is nearly one- 
third less than the lawful rate. 

You may make your loan entirely by mail, if 
you wish. Just send us the coupon. Or, if more con- 
venient, phone or visit the nearest Household office. 


Household Finance 
Co tion 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO—14th Floor, 105 W. Madison Street 





ALTON—7th Floor, First Na- 
tional Bank Building 

AURORA—A4th Floor, Mer- 
cantile Block 

BLOOMINGTON— 3rd Floor, 
Durley Building 

CHAMPAIGN — 4th Floor, 
Lincoln Building 

DECATUR — 4th Floor, Citi- 
zens Building 


GALESBURG—3rd Floor, Hill 
Arcade Building 

JOLIET — 2nd Floor, Morris 
Building 

PEORIA—3rd Floor, Lehmann 
Building 

ROCKFORD-—5th Floor, Rock- 
ford National Bank Bidg. 

ROCK ISLAND—4th Floor, 
Safety Building 





FREEPORT — 3rd Floor, Tar- SPRINGFIELD — Room 1004, 
box Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 


WAUKEGAN=53rd Floor, Waukegan National Bank Bidg. 
cococeceececes MAI COUPON e----°""""---"" 


Mail to nearest office—it is understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


OS SE ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee 
Amount I wish to borrow $_-_.....-..--- Mey eolary tc $........-<8- 
ON a a ee a 
Street _- .. City oaiie 
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the other counties in excess of their 
claims. In future years this corre- 
sponding sum would need to be in- 
creased on account of the payments 
made for tuition of orphans. 


If the pension allotments and sala- 
ries of county superintendents were 
handled independently of the dis- 
tribution of the general district 
claims, rather than offset after the 
common school fund has been allotted 
among the counties, the Auditor could 
begin with nearly $3,000,000 less and 
pay the total district claims of all 
counties in full and at the same per- 
centage. This would not mean a sav- 


The Acid Test 


What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary leadership than 
the judgment of the educational 
world? 


Every State that has adopted an 
unabridged dictionary for use in 
its schools has chosen exclusively 
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ing of full $3,000,000 in state appro- 
priations, however, for the sums 
needed to take care of the pension 
allotments and the salaries of the 
county superintendents run around 
three-fourths of a million dollors. 
But the fact remains that with 
2% million dollars less yearly, the 
state by changing the legal ma- 
chinery of apportionment could pay 
both general and ‘‘special aid’’ 
claims in full and thus meet its obli- 
gations to the educational interests in 
as satisfactory a manner as under the 
present method of distribution. 


After the state funds reach the 
counties, minor variations in the per- 
centage of claims reaching the dis- 
tricts will be found. In some counties 
the funds subjeet to distribution may 
be inereased by additions from the 
income of the fines-and-forfeitures 
account controlled by the State’s at- 
torney. Within the townships varia- 
tions also may occur through deduc- 
tions for payment of necessary ex- 
penses of school trustees and treas- 
urer, or through additions from the 
income of the permanent township 
fund or of township lands. 


V. In apportioning state school 
funds of Illinois how much longer 
shall we continue to “‘lop off’’ our 
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high schools? Shall we continue to 
have our Constitution promise a good 
eommon school education and a 
thorough and efficient system of 
schools to all the children of the state, 
our Supreme Court repeat that the 
high school is a part of the common 
schools, and our compulsory laws re- 
quire high-school attendance—while 
vear after year we fail to give the 
high schools any general apportion- 
ments from state funds and fail to 
assist needy communities in offering 
good high-school advantages to their 
children? There are districts that tax 
themselves to the limit and cannot 
afford efficient high schools. We have 
other communities that need good 
high schools but cannot see their way 
clear to establish them. In the 10 
counties ranking highest in income 
per capita 71% of the high schools 
are accredited with the University of 
Illinois whereas only 42% are accred- 
ited in the 10 counties ranking lowest 
in income per capita. See Figure IV. 

Our “‘lopping off’’ the high schools 
from a share in the common school 
fund is not a creditable showing in 
comparison with the plan in Delaware 
of giving $100 for each high-school 
pupil, the plan in New York of rais- 
ing each high-school teaching-unit to 
a $1900 level, the plan in Ohio of 
enabling needy high schools to meet 
a reasonable, well-graded minimum 
salary schedule, or the plan in Cali- 
fornia of giving approximately $30 
per high-school pupil in average daily 
attendance. 

VI. In broadening the attempt 
to equalize educational opportunities, 
thall due allowance be made for ex- 
treme variations in expenditure aris- 
ing from unusual local conditions? 
For example, shall the state help bear 
part of the expense for transportation 
ineurred in conducting school in a 
large consolidated district? The ex- 
penditure for transportation is a 
necessary, preliminary cost in order 
that the pupils can be brought to a 
centralized school with proper grada- 
tion, classification, curricular organi- 
zation, and supervision. The state 
may build roads that make such 
transportation easy in one commun- 
ity, whereas in another community 
the roads may be so neglected by the 
state that transportation is difficult 
and expensive. In the long run, it 
will prove cheaper for the state to aid 
in transportation to centralized 
schools rather than finance upon a 
level of efficiency the thousands of 
small independent units with only a 
few pupils each. 


Other Questions Arise 


There are other questions that 
might be asked in regard to the ecarry- 
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ing out of an equalization program 
for the school children of Illinois. 
Some important problems are raised 
by the questions already presented. 
For example, what will it cost to raise 
our equalization base for elementary 
schools to a satisfactory level, and 
what will be the additional cost of 
including the high schools in the pro- 
gram? Where shall the state govern- 
ment obtain the necessary funds for 
assuming its due responsibility to the 
common schools? How can _ taxes 
raised for public enterprises be 
placed more equitably upon the true 
economic ability of the state? 
Questions similar to the foregoing 
should now be receiving the thought 
and attention both of school people 
and of public leaders. Upon such 
topies future comments might well be 


in place. 
—RESEARCH DEPT., I. S. T. A. 





Effective P-T Programs 
(Continued from Page 59) 


included in the ‘‘Congress Library’”’ 
which costs five dollars and which 
ean be secured from the headquar- 
ters of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers at Washington, 
D. C. This September (1930) each 
president in Illinois received a leaf- 
let ‘‘How to Use the Congress Li- 
brary.’’ This leaflet gives many pro- 
gram topics, includes suggestions 
for discussion under each topic, and 
provides references on each topic. 

After topics have been decided 
upon the method by which they are 
to be presented must be decided. 
Many associations resort to the 
‘‘easiest way’’—that of importing 
speakers where they are available. 
This is a good method where ex- 
pert advice is desired but it is 
not the only method. Where mem- 
bers themselves prepare and present 
the programs there is a real per- 
sonal gain, unsuspected ability is fre- 
quently discovered, and leadership is 
strengthened. 

To avoid making this seem irk- 
some a topic can be presented in 
symposium style — several people 
taking part the same afternoon. Dif- 
ferent phases of the same topic are 
assigned to members, and occasion- 
ally teachers, and each one given a 
definite period of ten or fifteen min- 
utes on the program. These pro- 
grams usually lend themselves to 
diseussion of the topic later. 

More timid members may partici- 
pate by reading articles that are not 
too long. However such reading 
should be practiced aloud before 
meeting time, to avoid incorrect pro- 
nuneiation of words, to acquaint the 
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reader with the contents of the arti- 
cle thus enabling her to read inter- 
estingly. The loan papers of the IIli- 
nois Congress provide excellent ma- 
terial for such programs. 

Sometimes leaders of associations 
who have been working in the move- 
ment for some time, including teach- 
ers, feel that ‘‘new’’ subjects must 
be introduced, or that they have 
heard the subjects so frequently 
there is nothing for them in the pro- 
grams. New subjects should be in- 
troduced, provided they pertain to 
school, home, or community needs. 
Old subjects can be presented in new 
and interesting ways. Because there 
is a continual influx of new members 
much of this work must be repeated 
and, just as in teaching, the variety 
and new interest can be found in the 
new members, even though the same 
subject is being covered that has 
been presented. 

The Illinois Congress has a Pro- 
gram Service chairman who will 
help seekers for material. The activ- 
ities of the state and national organ- 
izations, as indicated by their stand- 
ing committees, suggest interesting 
topics. 

Effective parent-teacher association 
programs can be provided. The state 
and national organizations offer much 
help for them. Educational publica- 
tions such as the Illinois Teacher and 
the Journal of the N. E. A. provide 
material. After all, the ability of the 
local committee to select and adapt 
this material will determine the value 
of the program. Such committees de- 
serve the assistance and support of 
all members and because of their 
efforts to serve the community the 
best they can, they also deserve 
thoughtful, charitable encouragement 
throughout the year. 





Armistice Day Program Material 


A revision of the folder containing pro- 
gram material suggested for the use of 
schools in the celebration of Armistice 
and other patriotic holidays, emphasizing 
world fellowship and peace in place of 
rivalry and war, has just been completed 
by the Women’s International League. 
This source list of poems, stories, prose 
readings including Bible selections and 
the speeches of famous men, plays and 
pageants, dances, songs, and topics for 
talks or essays, was originally prepared 
by a group of teachers several years ago 
and has had wide distribution. It now 
appears with the addition of much new 
material and may be obtained (single 
copies free of charge, two cents apiece in 
quantity) from the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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Experiments With Radio 


Two experiments to determine the 
efficiency of the radio as an instru- 
ment of instruction have recently 
come to our attention. The first, un- 
dertaken by three professors of the 
University of Wisconsin, tested the 
radio as a factor in actual classroom 
instruction of boys and girls; the 
second, recently announced by the 
United States Office of Education, 
will test the radio as a cultural influ- 
ence in adult education. 

The Wisconsin professors, included 
50 grade schools of the state in their 
observations, 25 of which installed 
radios and 25 of which did not, and 
selected music and current events as 
the subject matter in which results 
were to be tested. The tests covered 
a period of nine weeks, during which 
the music classes met twice weekly 
for a twenty-minute period and the 
current events classes met three times 
weekly for a fifteen-minute period. 

By the application of the same ex- 
amination before and after the nine- 
weeks music course it was definitely 
established that in all of the schools, 
the children’s knowledge of music 
more than doubled and that those 
students who took their instruction 
by radio had been much more sue- 
cessful in their learning than those 
who had more direct teaching. 

For their final examination, the 
students of current events were given 
a true and false test consisting of 100 
questions, 50 of which were based on 
the Current Events magazine with 
which their radio instruction had been 
supplemented, and 50 based on the 
remarks of the radio speakers or class- 
room instructors. The results showed 
that those who had been instructed 
by radio were more familiar with 
eurrent events than those who had 
been given classroom instruction. The 
difference was not so large as in the 
musie experiment but showed a decid- 
ed tendency in favor of the radio. 

In conducting its experiment with 
adults the U. S. Office of Education 
will install 100 radio sets in isolated 
mountain homes and in determining 
results will seek the collaboration of 
educators in the localities in which 
sets are installed. Points of location 
will be sufficiently divergent to pro- 
vide a cross section of the nation. 

If results of this experiment indi- 
eate that instruction may be success- 
fully given over the radio, a new 
avenue for making education univer- 
sally available to adults who have 
been deprived of college or even ele- 
mentary school training will be 
opened up. 
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A plan for schools with 
limited budgets to acquire 
fine mapjequipment 


It is needless to spend money for in- 
ferior maps and map equipment, mere- 
ly because funds at hand are insuffi- 
cient to buy the best. 


We offer a plan whereby schools can, 
in the course of two or three years, 
equip themselves completely with the 
finest maps made, mounted on spring 
rollers in a choice of several types of 


map cases--all within the annual budget. 


All the popular Rand McNally maps 
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i new ‘Practical’ catalogue has just 
come from the press. It tells all about the 
things that up-to-date schools need. It covers 
every classroom requirement. 

\—, Drawing textbooks, art materials, papers 
for all purposes, loose-leaf covers, maps, globes, 
kindergarten devices, entertainment books. . 
these are only a few examples of the many 
articles listed. 

\—~, If you do not have a copy, write for it to- 
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The Challenge of Illiteracy 
(Concluded from Page 49) 
during the week, and the teacher 
may have thought that he failed 
with me, but he touched something in 
me and I was never satisfied until I 
entered school six months later. I 
did not stop until I got my master’s 
degree and shall go on now until I 
get my doctor’s.’’ This man became 
the head of a department of psy- 
chology in a southern college. 

From its beginning in the Ken- 
tucky hills nineteen years ago, the 
story of the movement to wipe out 
illiteracy is a record of high-hearted 
service on the part of teachers and 
others. How well these teachers have 
been re-enforced and strengthened by 
the act of President Hoover and Sec- 
retary Wilbur in creating a National 
Commission on Illiteracy with head- 
quarters in Washington! 

Thus from the mountain school- 
house to the White House has the 
challenge of illiteracy been accepted. 
‘*For every day’s a battlefield 

In school, or shop, or cattlefield 
Yet banners of the flaming skies 

Still beckon us to high emprise 
And cheer us on our way.’’ 





Russia Campaigns Against Illiteracy 

Moscow—The government hopes by 
1935 to exterminte illiteracy completely 
among the 150,000,000 population. 

“No country in this world,” says 
Ivestia, in commenting upon the new 
compulsory education decree, “ap- 
proaches Soviet Russia for the speed 
with which it is reducing illiteracy. No 
one can longer speak of the barbarism, 
backwardness, and darkness of Russia, 
which will soon be a land without illit- 
eracy. 

Before the war two-thirds of Russia 
was illiterate. During the last two years 
13,000,000 illiterate adults were taught 
to read and write.” 





China’s Drive Against Illiteracy 

A program to wipe out illiteracy 
among adults in China in a period of six 
years has been adopted by the National 
Education Conference at Nanking. Ac- 
cording to statistics, about eighty per 
cent of the entire Chinese population of 
348,875,962 persons cannot read or write. 
Mass education schools will be opened 
throughout the country, supplemented 
by reading and writing classes to be es- 
tablished in homes, stores, factories, 
armies, prisons and other institutions. It 
is estimated that 132,000 teachers, 116,- 
470 schoolrooms, and $283,400,000 will be 
needed in the six year campaign. The 
movement is to be compulsory in nature. 
A mandate was issued by the Central 
Government July 1, requiring every 
Chinese citizen to know the Thousand 
Characters Reader before the end of 
1935. No government or public organs, 
schools, factories, and stores will be per- 
mitted to employ persons more than 
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eighteen years old who are unable to 
read or write. 





Vocational Education Problems 
By R. L. Cooter 


HE MEETING of the American 

Vocational Association at Mil- 
waukee will be interesting from sev- 
eral standpoints. The national meet- 
ing of the state superintendents has 
been cailed for December 8 and 9; the 
national association of state directors 
of vocational education meets at the 
same time, and most of these people 
will be in attendance at our big meet- 
ing from Wednesday until Saturday. 
There probably has been no meeting 
of this association at which there was 
a better opportunity to exert a na- 
tional influence upon our movement 
than is predicted for this one. 

Wisconsin, we believe, is among the 
most progressive states in putting 
into operation what is commonly 
called the continuation school move- 
ment. It is likely that the importance 
of part-time schooling for all workers 
under eighteen years of age will be 
repeatedly emphasized in the pro- 
grams to be presented, and it is 
hoped that this movement will receive 
a great impetus. 

There are many misconceptions 
about part-time compulsory attend- 
ance for employed young people 
under eighteen years of age. It would 
be well if those misconceptions were 
to be aired and corrected. We have 
arrived at a time in our industrial 
evolution when the probability of the 
five-day-week of employment for all 
people is no longer discussed as a 
merely academic question. Also the 
question of what to do with the man 
of forty-five years of age who is no 
longer considered employable in new 
situations, is a real problem and influ- 
ences our thinking on the total situa- 
tion. At least we have arrived where 
many people who formerly would not 
have given it a thought are seriously 
considering the validity of the pro- 
posal to place all young people under 
eighteen years of age not in the full- 
time school, on a five-day-work week 
with part-time school attendance as 
a corollary. This proposition brings 
up more questions of school policy 
and procedure, impinges more upon 
other problems for which other agen- 
cies have some responsibility, and is 
generally more complex than appears 
at first glance. It brings under the 
purview of education a very large 
group who have habitually been con- 
sidered as being beyond school in- 
fluence. 

How successful will we be if we at- 
tack this problem with merely the 
vision gleaned from conventional 
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school experience? How shall we 
meet the readjustment in industry 
necessary to bring about the co-opera- 
tion of industry with the purposes of 
the school? What will be the effect 
of the insistence of school attendance 
upon the employment of this group! 
What is the attitude of parents who 
must be influenced if we are to have 
parental co-operation? What is 
necessary to be done if we are to 
bring about the proper spirit of co- 
operation among those already operat- 
ing and handling the school situation! 

The experience of the communities 
that have been trying to do work with 
this group must be very valuable to 
those who are merely approaching the 
problem or experimenting with it. 
What things are essential in legisla- 
tion to ensure the likelihood of the 
successful operation of schools for 
which state laws are still to be en- 
acted? Are these schools to be run 
with the viewpoint that they are insti- 
tutions where juveniles are to make 
up their educational delinquencies, or 
are they to be projected as institu- 
tions where the ascertained needs of 
the youth in this special situation are 
to be considered, whatever the effect 
may be upon the conventional school 
model? Certain it is that the prob- 
lems presented by the group of people 
just out of the full-time schools, juve- 
nile crime, crimes of young manhood, 
the need of counsel, advice, guidance 
and special educational opportunity 
in making these early adjustments, 
are too important to be ignored. And 
so it is hoped that the convention at 
Milwaukee will be particularly fruit- 
ful in offering some observations and 
stimulating some thinking along lines 
just suggested. 





Pictures As Teaching Aids 

Good pictures are an important factor 
in the teaching of language, literature, 
geography, history, art appreciation an4 
nature study. Specimens of attractive 
pictures for these uses have been re- 
ceived in this office from the following 
publishers: 

The Perry Pictures Co., Box 31, Mal- 
den, Mass.— Reproductions of famous 
paintings and pictures suitable for use in 
all grades and branches taught. They 
come in all sizes, from the small pictures 
for individual use to the large subjects 
attractive for framing. ; 

Joseph H. Dodson Co. (The Bird Man), 
Kankakee, Ill—Bird and nature pictures 
in natural colors, covering the entire 

e of nature subjects: Rinehart’s 
celebrated American Indian pictures in 
natural colors; groups of industrial 
pictures, depicting cotton, wool, sugar, 
silk, marble, coffee, paper, etc. Mr. Dod- 
son has also published an interesting new 
bird story book, “Aunt Chloe and Her 
Birds,” $2.00. Other publications are 
“Wild Birds in City Parks,” by Herbert 
Eugene Walter and Alice Hall Walter, 
$.75; “Among Green Trees,” by Julia 
Ellen Rogers, $3.00. 
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ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. 
For 30 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x8. 
For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Pilgrim 

Pictures, etc., or 25 for Chil- 

dren, or 25 Art Subjects. Size 
5% x8. 


Tired Gleaners Mergan 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. Size 7x9. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 


Artotypes 
Size 22x28 inches, including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 


Catalogues 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
ilustrations. 


‘The Perr Pictures € 


Box 31 Malden, Mass. Mona Lisa Da Vinoi 
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What constitutes a good citizen? 


Your pupils will find the 

answer to this question and 

many others of like import- 
ance in the 


CITIZENSHIP READERS 
PRE-PRIMER THROUGH BOOK VIII 


The teaching of civic ideals forms the basis of 
selection of the material in these new readers; study 
is through creative, not repetitive response. Original 
material, artistic illustrations, and attractive make- 
up form an outstanding series. Teacher’s Manual 
for primary books. 


FARM ENTERPRISE SERIES 


Edited by KARY C. DAVIS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Dairy Enterprises Livestock Enterprises 
Field-Crop Enterprises Horticulture Enterprises 
Farm Management and Marketing 


J. B. Lippincotr Company 
1249.57 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 








HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Largest All Year Hotel 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Large Rooms 
$2.50 to $6.00 
FIRE PROOF 


NEW CAFETERIA 
DELICIOUS FOOD 
PURE WATER 


TABLE LINENS 
MUSIC 


SODA, FOUNTAIN LUNCHEONETTE 
You Will Meet Friends and a Welcome at the Hillsboro 
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Macmillan 
Announces 


An Illustrated 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 
with 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL 
FEATURES 


THE NEWS REVIEW 


A new school newspaper, 
published weekly that 


—Not only states, but explains and 
illustrates the important news of 
each week. 

Gives simple, interesting, authentic 
information regarding the facts 
of history, geography, science, and 
literature, that explain it. 

-Enjoys the unsurpassed news and 
pictorial facilities of THE NEW 
YORK TIMES. 

—Contains 8 half -pewspaper - size 
pages, clear type, and beautiful, 
up-to-the-minute rotogravure illus- 
trations. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


lte4 5 or more 


Subs. Subs. 
First semester (Sept. 3- 
Jan. 19) $ .80 ea. $ .60 ea. 
Second semester (Jan. 26- 
June 1) ......... ' 80 ea. 60 ea. 
First year (Sept. .3-June 1) 1.60 ea. 1.20 ea. 


Outstanding Successes 
in their field— 
Tue Gates-HuBer 
WORK - PLAY BOOKS 


The new series of basal readers 
founded on 


TESTED THOUGHT 
plus 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


MARSHALL 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


For pupils of Junior High School age 
$1.06 


MARSHALL & WESLEY 


WORK BOOK IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Part I—$.48; Part Il—$.48 
Complete—$.68 





THe Macmittan CoMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Rural Problems 
(Continued from Page 52.) 


less. In the things we eat and wear, 
I say again that price is an important 
factor, and the more our amusements, 
the more this is true. So the farmer 
cannot fix his price, except in compe- 
tition with things that may be sub- 
stituted. 

**As though all the foregoing were 
not enough to encompass the changed 
aspects of things that trouble the 
farmer, there are other causes that 
must be mentioned. Industry and 
labor have organized and sitting to- 
gether around the council table have 
raised the wages of the latter. The 
theory is that the more wages the more 
things the laborer can buy. True 
enough, but the first thing we know 
these wages are pledged on install- 
ments and return to industry. The 
cirele is complete. This is not said 
by way of criticism. It is highly de- 
sirable that the laborer should be well 
paid, for he is the best customer of the 
American farmer; but I do doubt the 
economy of installment buying that 
encourages people to so encumber 
their prospective income that they 
cannot or do not provide adequately 
for the necessities of life or against 
the inevitable rainy day. Helpful as 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES | 


Twelve school carnival books. New 
novel lines of supplies. Practical and 
needed accessories. FREE CATALOG. 


PAY AFTER YOUR CARNIVAL! 
MOST UNUSED ITEMS RETURNABLE! 


ALBERT V. JENSEN 
A. 
Box 7, Highland Park Station Des Moines, lowa 

















ANOTHER SCORE For 


Teachers’ Inspiration Series 
By LILLIAN ROSBACH, B.A. 
Now ready for mailing. 
HALLOWE'EN AND PATRIOTIC DAYS PROJECTS 


Containing Patterns, Drills, Programs, etc. Priee, Postpaid 
$0.50. Order now to insure early delivery. 


ALSO 
TEACHERS’ INSPIRATION, GENERAL TOPICS 
Containir.g Patterns, Poster Suggestions, First Days of 
School Ideas, Better Health and Safety Projects that are 
different. Price, Postpaid os. Canada, $1.50. 


TEACHERS’ INSPIRATION, SAND TABLE PROJECTS 
Containing Patterns and Suggestions for Sand Table Proj- 
ects, Toys, Doorstops, let Covers, and an Inexpensive 
Formula for )‘odeling Purposes. 
Price, Postpaid $0.50. 
Kindly add ten cents to personal checks for exchange. 
Do not send Stamps 


The TEACHERS’ INSPIRATION Co. 
Albert M. Rosbach, Pub. 
123 8. 59th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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better wages have been to the farmer, 
they are not an unmixed blessing, for 
he has borne his share of them in the 
things he must buy. Labor represents 
from 75 to 80 per cent of the cost of 
production in nearly all lines, and 
unless the income of the farmer can be 
increased along with the wages, the 
farmer gets the short end of the deal. 
Local Government Costly 
‘Taxes are another item. The 
farmers’ share of these has increased 
about two hundred and seventy-five 
per cent since 1913. This is an over- 
head cost that does not fluctuate much, 
except upward. It is a favorite pas- 
time to lay responsibility for this at 
the door of elective officials, but if one 
is willing to go to the trouble, he 
readily can find that most of our taxes 
are voted upon us by ourselves. Local 
self-government costs most, so the tax 
question is roosting on our own front 
doorstep. This is not to say that the 
cost of government in all branches is 
not getting out of hand. I think it is, 
but as long as people insist on the 
government’s doing things for them 
that they should do themselves, or not 
have done at all, the more certain it 
is that the cost of government will 
grow and grow. About one-fifth of 
the population is now on the public 
payroll in one way or another. 
‘*Reverting now to things beyond 
our own shores—largely beyond our 
vision—that have taken place to ren- 
der the situation with reference to 
agriculture more complex: In the last 
thirty years Canada, Australia and 
the Argentine have increased their 
wheat acreage three hundred per cent. 
Largely speaking they have readier 
or cheaper access than we to the mar- 
kets of the world. The only saving 
feature is that Russia, which exported 
over a hundred and fifty million bush- 
els before the war, has undertaken to 
revamp its government and tempor- 
arily is out of the world market. 
Canada, Argentina and New Zealand 
combined, have increased their ex- 
ports of butter from fifty million to 
three hundred and fifty million 
pounds annually. Canada, Uruguay 
and the Argentine have increased 
their beef exports from three hundred 
million to two billion pounds per year. 
“*We pride ourselves on being the 
most efficient farmers in the world, 
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WINSTON 


A GEOGRAPHY 
FOR 
GRADE 


— = 
J. RUSSELL SMITH 


Professor of Economic Geography 
Columbia University 


WORLD FOLKS 


This geography text, although written 
in delightful story form, is a real in- 
troduction to the more formal study 
of geography. Take your pupils around 
the world! Let them see the world, 
too — for in World Folks are 409 il- 
lustrations. 

Probably you are using Home Folks, 

by Dr. Smith, in Grade Three. Send 

for illustrated literature describing 


Dr. Smith’s new text, World Folks, 
for use in Grade Four. 


# 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 2,1 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 














LIVE ON TOP OF THE 
WORLD...IN NEW YORK 


Stop at New York’s 
largest and tallest hotel...2500 


rooms...43 stories high...every 
room has radio; both tub and 
shower; Servidor; circulating 
ice water; full-length mirror; 
bed-head reading lamps. Four 
popular restaurants.Tunnel con- 
nection to Pennsylvania Station 
Official New Y ork 





THE NEW YORKER = 2e¢querters of 
34th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY State Teachers 
RALPH HITZ MANAGING DIRECTOR Association 








Who Selects Your Textbooks? 


Regardless of the answer, YOU will be interested 
in examining 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
By 


Lioyp L. Jones anp Lioyp Berrscui 


Said by hundreds of teachers and business 
men to be the outstanding contribution to the 
field of junior business training literature. 


For eighth or ninth grade classes 


Free examination copies will be sent to ac- 
credited school executives 


Address our nearest office 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto Lendon 


Two Convenient 
Locations for 
Teachers 


a a 


GOETHE SHORE APARTMENT 
HOTEL 


61 East Goethe Street 
Whitehall 5142 


Rates $60.00 to $100.00 


Close to Bus and Surface Lines 
Near Lake Michigan 


Cre) 


STONELEIGH COURT 
1250 Stone Street 
Superior 4022 


One-half Block from Lake Michigan 
Near all transportation 
Walking distance from Loop 
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probably four times as efficient as any 
others, but our methods are not pa- 
tented. Other people can and in time 
will do the same. Russia is starving 
her people in order to establish an 
exchange for the purchase of farm 
machinery. That machinery is manu- 
factured in this country, but if it 
were not so it would be manufactured 
in some other country, thus leaving 
our laborers less to do and limiting 


Learn quickly, inexpensively by mail. Free 
folder explains. Your signature beautifully 
written six different styles for 10c (coin). Send 
today. A. P. Meub, Penmanship Expert, 2365 
Mar Vista Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
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EIGHT 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
NEXT SUMMER 


$535 


France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and England @ Other tours from 
$292 to $1500. Write today for complete information 
to Teachers’ Travel Department. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


© Soothe 
Strained 
Nerves:.-- 


and counteract ill effects 
caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most 
refreshing drink. It adds an 
unusually delicious tang 
to any flavor fruit syrup. 
You'll enjoy it. 
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to that extent our domestic market. 

‘*To the farmer this may seem a 
dismal picture but other angles ren- 
der the view more promising. About 
ninety per cent of our agricultural 
production is consumed at home. 
While we export largely of wheat and 
cotton, we import considerably of 
some other products, such as oils, that 
are substituted for farm products of 
our own. To the extent that we can 
make the American market our own, 
the opportunity is afforded for the re- 
adjustment of farm production, so 
that in one way or another those of 
our farmers who are well qualified 
may prosper. Because of its very 
nature, and lack of organization, agri- 
culture has not kept pace in meeting 
the rapidly changing conditions; but 
the time is not too remote when in- 
creased efficiency of the American 
farmer plus organized effort will have 
placed him on a basis of equality with 
other lines of endeavor. 

Government Does Not Seek Control 

**T cannot emphasize too strongly 
that there is no disposition in the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Act or among 
the members of the Federal Farm 
Board to impose the power of govern- 
ment upon the management or con- 
duct of the farmers’ business. Our 
desire is that at the earliest possible 
date the government may be relieved 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
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of doing for the farmer things that he 
ean and prefers to do for himself. 
This does not mean that the Federal 
Farm Board is going out of business 
soon, but it does mean that as the co- 
operative agencies now being assisted 
by it are able to go it alone, they will 
be heartily welcomed to do so. 

‘‘The extent to which this law may 
be helpful to the farmer and ultimate- 
ly successful in its purpose, rests al- 
most wholly with the farmer himself. 
If he takes advantage of it and de- 
velops the right kind of leadership 
and management in his marketing 
affairs, it will succeed. If he listens 
to the sweet siren of those who are 
opposed to it, it will fail. 

Agriculture Needs Leadership 

‘*What agriculture needs above all 
else is leadersiip. I mean unselfish 
leadership of men and women who are 
not controlled by prejudices or 
prompted by expediency; and out of 
institutions like the South Dakota 
State College much of that leadership 
will inevitably come. I look with the 
most hopeful anticipation upon boys 
and girls now engaged in 4-H Club 
work. The things they are being 
taught largely through experience will 
qualify them to think and act along 
sound lines in later life. All too few 
of them reach the heights of academic 
training. Even so, experience is the 
best teacher and education, plus ex- 
perience, must be the qualification for 
sound leadership in agriculture.’’ 





The Larger Unit In New York 


T= PRINCIPLES stated by our 
committee on larger school district 
unit are advocated by the Governor 
of New York. He asks: ‘‘Why must 
the American people be inconsist- 
ent?’’ And then he points out the 
inconsistency. in jealously preserving 
the small, expensive and inefficient 
units of government, such as school 
districts, while business, industry, and 
social contacts are centralized in much 
larger units. 

This was the theme of an address 
by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
New York to the annual conference of 
the National Tax Association at Sara- 
nac Lake, New York, on September 
11, 1929. His subject was ‘‘The Re- 
organization and Consolidation of Lo- 
eal Units and Functions of Govern- 
ment and the Resulting Effect on 
Taxes,’’ and the sum of his argument 
was that many of the small units 
ought to be eliminated in the interest 
of efficiency and economy. 

Governor Roosevelt evidently has 
some strong convictions on this sub- 
ject if his language is any indication; 
for he says: 
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It has been well said that while in the 
larger units of American government, at 
Washington and at the State Capitols, 
undoubted savings in administrative effi- 
ciency can still be made, yet the waste 
there is a mere drop in the bucket in 
comparison with the extravagance, the 
loss, the duplication—yes, the stupidity 
and, in some cases, the dishonesty— 
which exists in so many sections in the 
conduct of local government. 


However, the governor says that 
they have made a start toward the so- 
lution of the problem in New York, 
and it seems they have started with 
the school districts. 

In regard to the consolidation and re- 
organization of local units of government 
only one step has been taken so far in 
this state. I refer to the consolidation 
of many of the small school districts. I 
must frankly acknowledge that the 
process is a slow one, for in the State 
of New York there are over seven thou- 
sand one and two-room schools still in 
existence. Nevertheless the start has 
been made. I have every respect for the 
little red school house; I am inspired by 
its sentiment and traditions. However, in 
these days of the automobile and im- 
proved highways, the important thing is 


to provide adequate educational facilities 
and to do it in the way least burdensome 
to the taxpayers. If for geographic rea- 
sons it is necessary to maintain a school 
for $1,200 to educate three pupils that, 
of course, should be done; but there are 
still thousands of districts in this state 
which, for economic reasons, will be con- 
solidated with other districts in the days 
to come, and the per capita cost of giving 
children a modern education will be 
greatly reduced. 


The governor continues his address 
by recommending the elimination of 
the town unit for highways, health 
administration, the collection of taxes, 
and the administration of justice by 
minor courts, and the transfer of 
these governmental functions to the 
county or state. It is noticeable that 
the only example of progress he gives 
in New York is the consolidation of 
school districts. Here in Illinois it 
seems that we have reversed the order 
of these subjects of progress and the 
lack of it; for very little progress has 
been made in consolidating school dis- 
tricts and much has been done in cen- 
tralizing in the county or state the 
administration of health, highways, 
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and the collection of taxes. We still 
have nearly 12,000 school districts, 
each with its own administrative 
board and taxing power regardless of 
the number of pupils or the efficiency 
of instruction. 

Isn’t it time for us to make an earn- 
est effort to reorganize our school dis- 
trict system upon a basis of modern 
efficiency and economy !—R. C. M. 


Teachers seem to be individualistic. 
They are better as individuals than they 
are as members of a group. It is hard to 
get a group of teachers to agree fully on 
anything. Each one wants what he 
wants and is often unwilling to view the 
situation in its complete form. Business 
and industry have found their profits are 
secured through merging of interests and 
resources. It is time we of the teaching 
profession engage co-operatively and with 
less concern for individual differences 
and more concern for the many and im- 
portant elements of the common good. 

It is to be hoped that this year with the 
right spirit and purpose each shall be for 
all and all for each.—Joseph Marr Gwinn, 
President California Teachers Associa- 
tion, In Sierra Educational News, Sep- 
tember. 

















Save For Taxpayers 


The industries of the Illinois State penal institutions, 








located at Joliet, Pontiac, and Menard, Illinois, sup- 
ported by our taxpayers, are now in a position to furnish 
manufactured products to counties, municipalities, park 
districts, schools and other branches of the government 
supported by the taxpaying public. 

Among the articles are: 
CONCRETE: 

Building blocks. 

Lamp posts, 10 and 12 feet high. 

Lawn benches. 

Flower urns. 

Small head stones. 

Can manufacture almost anything in concrete prod- 

ucts line on special order. 

STONE: 

Crushed—for buildings, concrete blocks, roads, walks 

and for other purposes. 

BRICK: : 

Building brick from Menard, Illinois. 
FOUNDRY: 

Bronze desk plates with wood back and felt base. 

Bronze tablets for buildings. 

Bronze name plates for doors. 

Bronze sun dials. 

Cast iron road markers. 

Cast iron street signs. 

Illuminum street signs. 
Charges will include pattern making. 
FURNITURE: 

Movable type of school desks and other furniture on 
special order. 
SHOE FACTORY: 

Nine different styles of inexpensive calf shoes, suit- 
able for institutions. 
FLAGS: 

Several sizes of woolen and cotton American and 
Illinois state flags. 

The Department will be pleased to quote attractive 
prices on above listed and other articles that can be 





produced by our industries. High quality workmanship 
is guaranteed. Considerable reduction can be made on 
quantity orders. 

It has become quite a problem to keep the inmates 
busy in our prisons and in order to have work, and 
dispose of the surplus products, prices have been re- 
duced to a minimum. 

In one year the prison population has increased al- 
most a thousand. Departments supported by taxes can 
assist by patronizing their own State institutions. 

Full information as to prices and description will be 
furnished upon application to 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PRISONS 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Illinois Cannot Sneer at Georgia 


Secretary Kyle T. Alfriend of the 
Georgia Education Association says 
in the March: number of the Georgia 
Education Journal that Georgia is 
not meeting its legal financial obliga- 
tions to the schoels. It seems that 
the state government has fallen into 
the hands of politicians who care little 
whether schools continue or not. But 
let him tell it, as follows: 


The State of Georgia owes to the pub- 
lic schools for 1928 and 1929, $3,228,847.52. 


It owes the University and other edu- 
cational institutions for 1929, $1,014,663.34. 


Total due for education, 1928 and 1929, 
$4,243,510.86. 


Nothing has been paid on the appro- 
priations for the two months of 1930 
either to the public schools or the col- 
leges. 


The failure to make plans to pay the 
obligations of 1928 and 1929 in full is 
causing untold hardships upon the 
schools and colleges of the state. Hun- 
dreds of teachers have been forced to go 
without their salaries. Others have had 
to discount their salary warrants at ex- 
orbitant rates of interest. Thousands of 
children are being denied the right of 
going to school because their schools are 
closed for lack of funds to pay the sal- 
aries already earned. Banks will not 
lend because they do not see that the 


MAPS FOR EVERY CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY 





state intends to pay. There is not a 
school or an educational institution in 
Georgia but what its efficiency has been 
greatly lessened because the authorities 
could not speak words of assurance to 
their teachers. Good work can be done 
only in a satisfied, contented atmosphere. 


We have been informed that the 
funds mentioned above were appro- 
priated for schools but are being used 
to pay salaries other than teachers’ 
salaries and to pay for items of great- 
er political significance than schools. 

We are not publishing these facts 
in order to hold Georgia up to scorn; 
for Illinois has no right to feel super- 
ior to Georgia in this respect. The 
wealthiest district in our state has a 
much greater deficit in its schools 
funds than has the whole state of 
Georgia, its teachers are not sure from 
week to week and month to month 
just when or how they will be paid, 
and a special session of the General 
Assembly had to be called to enact 
laws for ‘‘relief.’’ Several smaller 
districts are in a similar or worse con- 
dition. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to get the state to contribute 
school funds on account of the sharp 
competition for state revenues. Two 
school problems of increasing diffi- 
culty in Illinois recently are the com- 
petition of other things for public 
revenues and the waste of school 
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funds on non-educational activities or 
their diversion to purposes other than 
those for which they were levied or 
appropriated. The people of Illinois 
must be aroused not only to contrib. 
ute adequate funds for the support of 
the schools but also to guard those 
funds against waste, misappropria- 
tion and diversion.—R. C. M. 





Ideals 

As you think, you travel; and as you 
love, you attract. You are today where 
your thoughts have brought you; you 
will be tomorrow where your thoughts 
take you. You cannot escape the result 
of your thoughts, but you can endure 
and learn, can accept and be glad, you 
will realize the vision (not the idle wish) 
of your own heart, be it base or beauti- 
ful, or a mixture of both, for you will 
always gravitate toward that which you, 
secretly, must love. Into your hands will 
be placed the exact results of your 
thoughts; you will receive that which you 
earn; no more, no less. Whatever your 
present environment may be, you will 
fall, remain, or rise with your thoughts, 
your vision, your ideal. You will become 
as small as your controlling desire; as 
great as your dominant aspiration. — 
James Allen. 





Education is ridiculous when knowl- 
edge is not put into practice.—Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


SPORTBALLS 


Prepared under the direction of 
DR. DOUGLAS C. RIDGLEY 
The Ridgley Series contains more than 400 different maps 
in the le size, and many in the 2c and 15c size. 


Size 8 x 10% inches le eath 
Size 10% x15 _— inches 2e each 
Size 21 «32 = imches Se each 


There is a discount on orders of 100 or more maps of any size. 


Postage is extra. The Ridgley maps may be purchased in any 
desired assortment. 


Write today for our map catalog 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, PUBLISHERS 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Stockings to Teachers at Wholesale Cost 


We continue our advertising offer—Ladies’ first quality 
Full Fashioned Silk Stockings (by the +A of three pairs) at 
n 


strictly wholesale. A positive saving of 33 


Service weights—sheer pF ne KE 2 chiffons in plain’ 


and picot tops, all numbers made with new slender heel and 
as sole, made on 42, 45 and 48 gauge machines. 
WO NEW NUMBERS—Dull chiffon picot top, 45 gauge: 
outa Lisle top service weight, 45 gauge. 
Price Range from $2.63 to $4.00 a box of 3 pair 
(Pair 88e to +e 35) 
All outstanding values that =i be appreciated 
No Money with Order—We Ship Subject to Your Approval 
and Charge to Your Account— You Pay 30 Days Later 
Write Today for Full Descriptive List and Color Card, Showing 
Seasons Newest Colors 


SOCKS FOR MEN ALSO 


DE LUXE HOSIERY 


404 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO 


Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 


A NEW BALL FOR GROUP PLAY 


SPORTBALLS are made 
of laminated inner tube 
stock, of six (6) sections, 
and cured in one solid 
sphere. SPORTBALL has a 
patented valve that needs no 
tying; after inflating ball 
simply fold the valve stem 
back upon itself, and insert 
in either side of slotted 
opening. 

IMPORTANT: Deo not 
fill valve stem more than 
once, simply fold it back 
upon itself. SPORTBALL 
contains no bladder, and is 
fully guaranteed, with ex- 

ception of puncture. If punctured, it can be instantly repaired 
by cold patching as the stock is the same as the best inner tubes. 

SPORTBALL will outlast several ordinary rubber balls, also 
will withstand excessive abuse such as kicking, batting, sitting 
and jumping on it, etc. A good test for its strength is to allow 
an automobile to run over it. The 10 in. and 13 in. SPORT- 
BALLS are the most popular sizes with all schools. The 6 ir. 
size is best for kindergartens and indoor baseball; 10 in. and 
13 in. intermural grades for volley, soccer and basketball. The 
10 in. for volley and basketball mainly. The 13 in. for soccer 
and volley as it is about official weight of these balls, and can 
be inflated to official basketball or soccer size. The 13 in. ball 
also makes an ideal basketball by deflating to basketball size, 
it then does not have the resiliency of the 10 in., therefore, is 
liked better, because it does not so quickly bounce away from 
the basketball cage. The 24 in. is ideal for push and cage ball 


for lower grades. 
IT IS MADE IN SIX SIZES 
6 in.—$1.00 16 in.—$4.50 
10 in.— 2.00 20 in.— 6.00 
13 in.— 3.00 24 in.— 8.50 
Liberal discounts when ordered in quantity. Why not send 
us a trial order for one or more? 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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vities or ear ‘ 
aa | BETTER RESULTS 11( nglish 
Vi or 
Iinois Ht ns DO AND LEARN READERS 
contri 
port of MODERN ENGLISH EXERCISES 
d those A whole year of English exercises and tests A First Primer: Boys and Girls at School. 
ropria- vy! sav pM AY FF Te Primer: Boys and Girls at Work and Play. 
of a — pupil interest. The end of teacher First Reader: Our Friends at Home and School. 
: w for your classes. ‘or : : 
samples send only 10c per copy. Second Reader: Stories of Animals and Other 
FOLLETT Stories. 
PUBLISHING COMPANY Third Reader: Interesting Things to Know. 
as you 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago Two Teachers’ Manuals. 
y where 
yu; you By 
h h 
" oa Marcaret Wuire, A.M. and Auice Hantuoarn, A.M. 
endure General Supervisors, Elementary Schools, 
ad, you Cleveland, Ohio 
e wish) 
beauti- Profusely illustrated in four colors 
rou. will 
“ you, A very attractive series in which project activities 
” ye provide the foundation for learning to read, and furnish 
ich you the subject matter of the reading lessons. Also adapted 
er your to other methods. Fresh, absorbing stories dealing with 
ou will animals and the things children like to do. A carefully 
oughts, developed vocabulary. 
become 
‘ire; as 
tion. — AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
$30 East 22nd St., Chicago, Mlinois 
New VYerk Cincinnati Chicage Boston Atlante 
knowl- 
Chicago 





Hotel Abraham Lincoln Royal Neighbors 
ter? pees finest and most of 4 erica 


Circulating ice water in every room. Chartered March 21, 1895, 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. as a Fraternal Beneficial Society 





Excellent cuisine. 


Provides Insurance Protection for Men and 


Large and airy sample rooms. Women in Amounts from $500 to $5,000 
Private Dining rooms. Whole Life Payment Certificate 
Suit l ties. Twenty Year Payment Certificate 
ee pr Se See Extended Term and Paid-Up Insurance 
Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. Disability Withdrawal Benefits at Age Seventy 
Florentine Palm Room for card parties a 
and teas. Writes Juvenile Certificates from Birth to Age 
Reservations given prompt and careful 16 Years, Providing $500 or $1,000 Death 
edteaiilien Benefits at Age 16 Years with Privilege of 
‘ Transferring to Adult Society without Medical 
Three hundred rooms, three hundred Examination for Amount of Juvenile Certificate. 
baths. eee Re 
Rates two dollars and up. More than $57,000,000.00 Paid to Beneficiaries 
of Deceased Members 


Springfield 
Illinois 


Membership January |, 1930—671,598 








MARY E. ARNHOLT, Supreme Oracle, Rock Island, Ill. 
ERNA M. BARTHEL, Supreme Rec., Rock Island, III. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 
East 22d Street, Chicago: 
Do and Learn Readers. Margaret L. 


White and Alice Hanthorn, general super- 
visors, elementary schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. First primer, Boys and Girls at 
School; primer, Boys and Girls at Work 
and Play; first reader, Our Friends at 
Home and School; second reader, Stories 
of Animals and Other Stories ; third read- 
er, Interesting Things to Know. 


EVERY SUNDAY 
EXCURSION 


$2.50 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and return 
via 


C.&A.R.R. 


Leave Springfield Sunday morning 
4:00 A.M. or 7:30 A.M. Returning 
leave St. Louis 3:30 P.M., 9:00 P.M. 
or 11:45 P.M. Sunday or 8:55 A.M. 
Monday following date of sale. Half 
fare for children. 


$4.00 
ST. LOUIS, MO., AND RETURN 
Every Saturday and Sunday 


Good on all trains. Returning all 
trains up to Monday following date 
of sale. 

For particulars phone 


C.& A. Ticket Office, Main 277 









MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Ocerner Madison and Clark Sts. 


World’s Tallest Hotel 


46 Stories High 


1,950 Rooms, $2.50 up 


Every room is outside, with pri- 
vate bath, running ice- water, bed- 
head reading lamp, and Servidor 
which insures privacy w means 
of its “grille” feature. The Mor- 
rison is closer than any other 
hotel in Chicago to stores, offices, 
theatres and railroad stations. 
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COWARD-McCANN, 
Avenue, New York: 


Red Man’s Lack. 


Inc., 425 Fourth 
Constance Lindsay 
Skinner. Illustrated by Caroline Gibbons 
Granger. 251 pp. 

Sparky-for-Short. Martha Bensley 
Bruere. “A fairy story of modern phys- 
ics, about the photograph of a Lost Boy 
who escapes over the radio.” Illustrated 
by the author. 85 pp. $2.00. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York: 

The First Picture Book: Everyday 
Things for Babies. With an introduction 
by Harriet M. Johnson, director of the 
Nursery School of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiments, New York. 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York: 

The Little Monkey with the Sad Face 
and Other Stories. Carrie Jacobs-Bond. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 46 pp. $1.50. 


THE PLATT & MUNK COMPANY, Inc., 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York: 

Little Folks of Other Lands. Watty 
Piper. $2.00. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. 
Louis Stevenson. $1.25. 


Robert 
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TENTH ANNUAL HOMECOMING 


Hilinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


Friday and Saturday 
October 10-11 


Friday, 2:30 P.M....... Dedication David Felmley Hall of Science 
Friday, 8:00 P.M.....Address of Welcome, President H. A. Brown 


: - {Homecoming Play, “The Nut Farm” 
me rrr \Homeceming Party and Dance 


sced¢nkénen Annual Hobo Parade 
1:30 P.M...Dedication McCormick Gymnasium and 
Athletic Fields 


Football, I. S. N. U. vs. St: Viator 


a | rere Play and Dance repeated 





October, 1930 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass.: 

Vergil’s Aeneid. Edited by Clyde 
Pharr. This edition is distinguished by 
the Visible Vocabulary, a complete glos- 
sary on each page of the words appearing 
in the text on that page. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 480 pp. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, 119- 
120 Hast 23d Street, New York: 

Our Country, Past and Present. Wil- 
liam L. Nida and Victor L. Webb. This 
text makes practicable a combination of 
the subjects of history and geography. 
408 pp. 5650 illustrations and maps. $1.96. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 
West 32d Street, New York: 

Elementary Science by Grades. Book 
Five by Ellis C. Persing and C. Louis 
Thiele. 309 pp. Book Six by Ellis C. 
Persing and John Hollinger. 340 pp. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York: 

The Little Theatre in School. Lillian 
Foster Collins. Illustrated. Includes 
faae plays written with children. 271 pp. 

A Book of Christmas Stories for Chil- 
dren. Edited by Maude Owens Walters. 
266 pp. $2.50. 


HORACE LIVERIGHT, New York: 


Learn or Perish. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Second in the Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture Series, of which Dr. Dewey’s 
Sources of a Science of Education was the 
first. 43 pp. $1.00. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York: 


Thomas Jefferson and Education in a 
Republic. Edited by Charles Flinn Ar- 
rowood, University of Texas. $1.75. 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Nashville, Tennessee: 

Proyram Making in Small Elementary 
Schools. Hollis L. Caswell. Issued by 
the Division of Surveys and Field Studies. 
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